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surrender at Waterloo by exclaiming, “La Garde 
meurt, et ne se rend pas.” The phrase was invented 
for him by a French journalist, Rougemont. There 
were two French words, extremely offensive, also 


| attributed to Cambronne as used by him on the 


but Victor Hugo and Casimir 
Delavigne are equally without authority, and 
Cambronne probably did his duty without un- 
necessary comment. 

The Abbé Edgeworth always maintained that 
he had no remembrance of saying to Louis XVI., 
as the king was about to be executed, “Fils de 
St. Louis, montez au Ciel!” and no wonder ; for 
this fine phrase was imagined for him by a gene 
rous republican writer who loved “ fine phrases ” 
M. Charles His, editor of Le Républicain Frangais. 
Again, if Louis XIL., after coming to the throne, 
said, “ It does not become a King of France to take 
revenge for the wrongs of the Duke of Orleans,’— 
the title which he had previously borne,—he was 


above occasion ;: 


-| at least a plagiarist ; for the Count de Bressa, 


| long before, on becoming Duke of Savoy, had said 
| that it would be disgraceful for the Duke to avenge 
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Potes. 
HISTORICAL PHRASES. 


Historical words and phrases that have never | 
been uttered, or that have been mis-attributed or | 


‘ | 


mis-appropriated, are familiar to most men, and to | 
the readers of, and the contributors to, “ N. & Q.’ 
in particular. The subject has recently received 
some further illustration, of which we duly make 
note. For many years M. Guizot bore with un- 
ruffied humour the burden of having said, “ La 
France est assez riche pour payer sa gloire.” This 
utterance has just been traced, however, to M. | 
John Lemoinne, the well-known writer in the 
Journal des Débats and employé in the Paris 
financial house of Rothschild. M. Lemoinne 
accepts the responsibility of the above phrase, | 
which so enraged the economists when it was 
written as a justification for the peace which 
France made with Morocco without asking for any 
indemnity whatever. 

The above phrase having got safely home at 
last, other sayings that have become historical, 
proverbial, or household words have been hunted 
up, and their genuineness or authenticity narrowly 
sifted. Some of the results were previously known, 
but they are all worth noting. It was not Cam- 





who answered the English command to 


the wrongs done to the Count. “ All is lost except 
honour !” was, we are told, the sole contents of 
the letter in which Francis I. announced to his 
mother his overthrow at Pavia. Francis wrote but 
one letter to his mother with the information of 
his defeat. It is full of minute details; but, as 
M. Edouard Fournier tells us, the historical phrase, 
r anything like it, is not there. We all know 
now that the Vengeur did not go down with a 
defiant crew shouting, “ Vive la République !” 
Half the epigrammatic sayings of the first Republic 
are suspected of being witty inventions ; even those 
attributed to the Abbé Maury. Sieyés has been 
censured for voting the death of Louis XVI. by 
exclaiming, “ La Mort ! sans phrases !” He simply 


|} went up to the Tribune, quietly said, “ La Mort,” 


and, on hearing the declamatory speeches of those 
who succeeded him, turned to his neighbour, and 
said, “J’ai voté ‘la mort!’ sans phrases.” M. 
Paul Roche says in Le Gaxlois (22nd May), on 
the authority of Count Beugnot, that, when the 
d’Artois (afterwards Charles X.) entered 
Paris, in 1814, he caught from Beugnot the famous 
saying, “Il n’y a rien de changé en France ; mes 
amis, il n’y a qu'un Frangais de plus!” On re- 
ferring to the Count’s Life, &c., it will be found 
that, in drawing up an account of the entry, the 
celebrated words were invented, after many trials, 
and were universally believed the next day, 
when seen in print, even by the Comte d’Artois 
himself ! 

The Journal des Débats (20th May) makes an 
apology for the undoubted authors of some dictons 
that have become historical. M. Ollivier, “de 
cceur leger,” meant, when he uttered those fatal 
words, simply that he had confidence in the arms 
of France in the great war on which she was 


Comte 
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entering. We are further told that when the im- 
passioned M. Beulé spoke, and earned such 
obloquy for speaking, of the Assembly as nomi- 
nated “dans un jour de malheur,” he referred to 
the unhappy circumstances under which that 
Assembly was gathered together. We conclude 
by noticing a mot, of which the author is not 
known, but the object of it was, and the saying 
deserves to be remembered. It is recalled to our 
mind by the recent publication of the Memoirs 
of the late Odilon Barrot. He helped to de- 
throne two kings, Charles X. and Louis Philippe, 
and was quite astonished that what he thought 
his gentle Reforms raised terrible Revolutions. 
“Ah!” said a witty commentator, “ Odilon 
thought he was applying poultices to France, 
when he was clapping on mustard plasters.” 


Ep. 


THE AUTHOR OF PIERS THE PLOWMAN. 


There is a pas we in Langland’s poem, The 
Vision of Fortune, which appears to me inex- 
plicable, except on the supposition that he was in 
some way connected with the friars ; and I have a 
special motive in calling attention to it now, having 
lately been made acquainted with a memorial of the 
friary at the Woodhouse, which singularly confirms 
and illustrates it. Like the apology for his idle life, 
which I paraphrased in my last letter (“N. & Q.” 
5% §S. iii. 281), this Vision is an afterthought. 
It is, in fact, substituted for the conclusion of the 
poem in its first shape, which brought the poet’s 
life to a conclusion, and thus forms the connecting 





link with all that follows,-—more than half the | 


poem as given in the later editions. It may help 
to explain its introduction to recall the very few 
stages by which it is arrived at. As given in Mr. 
Skeat’s Text A, the poem is comprised in two 
dreams, which the author imagines himself to have 
had in early youth in the same summer. In the 
first there is nothing about himself except that 
Holy Church appears to him, and upbraids him 
that he does not know her who first received him 
at his baptism, and whom he then promised to 
love and obey all his life. When he swakes and 
reflects on his dream, he comes to the conclusion 
that there is no sure stay but Dowel, or righteous- 
ness; that pardons and provincial letters (the 
staple trade of the friars) would avail a man 
nothing in the Day of Judgment, though he wer 
found in the fraternity of all the four orders, 
which it appears any man might be who was rich 
enough. He straightway resolves to go on a pil- 
grimage in search of Dowel (which is the subject 
of his second dream), but he first goes to the 
Minorites, the most learned and far-travelled of the 
friars, and asks if they can tell him where Dowel 
dwells. They, of course, say, “ With us, ever has 
and ever will.” To this he demurs, and they ex- 


| 
| 


| 





plain. He says he cannot understand them, but 
if he lives to look about him he will learn better, 
on which they take their leave. In his dream, he 
first meets with Thought, a man very like himself, 
who is his companion and guide for seven years, 
and then introduces him to Wit or wisdom. carnal 
or secular learning, who gives him a learned and 
scientific lecture on righteousness, the nature of 
the soul, &., to which he listens patiently ; 
but Wit has a wife, Dame Studye, who flies 
into a passion with her husband for wasting 
words of wisdom on such a fellow, casting pearls 
before swine, and tells him to hold his tongue. 
Now, what is there to account for the lady’s wrath 
unless it was seeing the pilgrim in the garb of a 
friar? She inveighs against the general neglect 
and abuse of learning, that it is no longer sought 
for its own sake, but as a theme for disputation, 
and for profane and loose conve rsation at the 
tables of the great ; but she makes the friars the 
chief offenders. “ Friars and faitours have found 
such questions to please with proud men since the 
pestile nee time ”—since the pestile nce has been 
re moved. Howeve r, she is appease l on his 
humbling himself, and professing himself her slave 
to do her will, and asking her what Dowel is: 
when she says it is a question for Theology, which 
she never could understand, but the oftener she 
looked into it, the mistier it appeared ; she will 
therefore introduce him to her cousin Clergye— 
ecclesiastical or theological learning ; adding that 
he has married au ife within these sia 
called Scripture, who, she undertakes, will satisfy 
him. He is well received by them, and Clergye 
gives him good advice, taking the orthodox or 
Church view of the question ; saying that righteous- 
ness is to be lived, not learnt, that he must believe 
all the articles of the faith, especially on the 
Trinity, that in things which can be proved there 
is no faith, that he must obey the Church in all 
things, and much more to the same effect ; which 
Will calls a long sermon which makes him none 
the wiser as to what Dowel is or Dobet, object 
that, according to theology, all depends on pre- 
destination, and disparages the clergy, saying that 
stewards are more often dishonest than servants, 
and that poor ignorant men, even the greatest 
sinners, get into heaven more easily than saints 
and apostles. As he afterwards puts the same 
arguments into the mouth of Recklessness, and calls 
them the ribaldry of recklessness Pas. xii. 199, 
C Text), we cannot receive them as his real 
opinions. 

Here we arrive at the point of divergence from 
the A Text in the later editions. In the former, 
Clergye says he has taught him to the best of his 
power, but fears he has not come to be taught, but 
to cavil and dispute ; and, though Scripture looked 
scornfully at him, and told her husband to say no 
more, they make it up, and she sets him forward 


months 
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with a guide and a letter of introduction to her 
cousin Kind-Wit—natural or common sense. In 
the latter, Scripture so scorns and scoffs at him, 
taunting him in Latin that he may know many 
things, but does not know himself, at the same 
time making signs to her husband to turn him 
out, that he weeps tears of anger and vexation till 
he falls asleep. Then he dreams that he is carried 
by Fortune into the Land of Longing, and told to 
look into a mirror, in which he will see all the 
delights the world has to offer, and has only to 
choose. Fortune is accompanied by Lust of the 
Flesh, Lust of the Eyes, and the Pride of Life, who 
offer to be his guides, advising him not to vex 
himself about Clergye and Scripture, but to enjoy 
the pleasures of life whilst he may, and to have no 
conscience about being good, but to confess his sins 
to some friar, who, while Fortune is his friend, 
will be very accommodating. This Fortune 
promises to be ; and although threatened by Old 
Age, he says he yielded to their temptations, and 
followed them forty years and a fifth more, which 
I should read forty-eight years; but this is im- 
material ; it no more proves his age than the seven 
years he followed Thought. Nor can we suppose 
that he is speaking of “his own self in a literal 
sense.” He probably only means that there was 
nothing to restrain him. Having emancipated 
himself from the control of the Church, and the 
friars exercising none over him, he was left to do 
whatsoever his soul lusted after. When he awakes, 
he says he went forth a free man, in manner as a 
mendicant (Pas. xiii. 1, B Text). In the end he 
sees himself abandoned by Fortune, and his friar 
confessor refuses him absolution because he cannot 
pay for it. He imagines himself to be in great 
distress, apparently at being cut off from all ordi- 
nances, and uses many arguments, and cites many 
examples, to prove that many men, even heathens, 
have been saved without them ; laying, however, 
great stress upon the fact that he was himself made 
a child of God at his baptism. I do not think he 
wishes to make it appear that his arguments are 
very sound or his examples very pertinent ; but I 
must pass them by. There are only two incidents 
connected with the vision to which I wish to direct 
attention ; the first is the inducement held out to 
him to go to the friars, the other the reason assigned 
for their casting him off. 

Lust of the Eyes says to him, “Have no con- 
scien e about being good, but go and confess your 
sins to some friar; for while Fortune is your 
friend the friars will love you and make you of 
their fraternity, and get their prior provincial to 
give you a pardon or provincial letter, and will all 
pray for you toa man.” I think myself fortunate 
in being able here to introduce a genuine pardon or 
provincial letter, issued by the prior of the Wood- 
house within a century of the time of Langland. 
I was not aware of its existence till I saw it quoted in 





a very interesting Sketch of the Parish of Cleobury 
Mortimer, lately published by Mrs. E. G. Childe. 
It is at Shakenhurst, near Cleobury, the property 
of the Wicksted family, and is engrossed on parch- 
ment in black letter with red capitals, some of the 
wax of the seal being still appended. The follow- 
ing is a copy, transcribed by a learned friend of 
the family. It is in some few places illegible, but 
generally in excellent preservation :-— 

“Frater Thomas Prior localis Ordinis Fratrum here- 
mitarum S“ Augustini Conventus Woodhousie dilectis 
suis in X*° Johanni Cleberi et Alicize consorti suze Ora- 
tiones ut quicquid hauriri valeat dulcius de latere Cruci- 
fixi devotionem quam ad ordinem nostrum ob Dei geritis 
reverentiam ut accepi affectum sinceritatem acceptas X" 
que acceptabile fore cre... piis beneficiorum Spiritualium 
vicissitudinibus compensari vos ad universa et singula 
nostre Religione tam vita q recipio in suffragia 
plenam Vobis tenore przsentium participationem bono- 
rum omnium concedendo que per fratres dicti Conventus 

. in missis Vagiliis jejuniis abstinentiis pradica- 
tionibus et orationibus czterisque divinis Exercitiis 
operari ...... dignabitur clementia Salvatoris ...... addens 
etiam gratia speciali quod cum obitus vester in conventu 
nostro fuerit nunciatus id per nos devote fiet quod pro 
fratribus nostris defunctis in communi ibidem fieri con- 
suevit. In cujus rei testimonium sigillum officii mei est 
appensum Datum in Conventu nostro anno Domini 
millessimo CCCC*Lxxxij.” 

I do not venture to fill up or to interpret, but, 
speaking from memory, I should say that there are 
no diphthongs in the original. I had only a short 
time to compare it with the copy, and do not read 
black letter with facility, especially with con- 
tractions. We are left to conjecture in what way 
John Cleberi showed his devotion to “ our house,” 
but the promise of pardon in life and death is as 
full and unconditional as that of Lust of the Eyes. 
It was very possible, therefore, for Langland to 
have been of the fraternity at the Woodhouse, had 
he been rich, without having taken vows or orders ; 
very probable that in virtue of having been an 
alumnus, and probably sometime inmate, he may 
have thought himself at liberty to continue to 
wear the friar’s cope and the tonsure. Woodhousie, 
which the prior subscribes himself, might, I think, 
more plausibly account for the W which the poet 
sometimes appended to his signature than either 
Wychwood or Wigornienses. (See Mr. Skeat’s 
Pref. to C Text, p. xxxvii.) But he now dreams 
that the friars cast him off because he said he 
would not be buried at their house, but at his 
parish church. I bring this forward simply because 
I think it impossible that any man could have said 
it who had not been in some way connected with 
the friars. It most likely means that he lost the 
privilege when he left them, and could not, if he 
wished it, now recover it. When he awakes, he 
says he thought long how the friars allowed only 
the bodies of benefactors to be buried in their 
churchyards and churches, and he told his confessor 
that he would not have cared what became of his 
if he had had his money. 
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I think I have here sketched a more consistent 
and probable idea of the author of Piers Plowman 
than those which suppose him to have been either 
a secular priest or a monk. If he was educated at 
a convent, there is more circumstantial evidence 
that it was at the Woodhouse than at any other. 
Within little more than half a century after the 
date of Prior Thomas’s letter, Leland, the antiquary, 
was in correspondence with a friar of the Wood- 
house, which he calls the monastery of Cleobury 
Mortimer (see Wright’s History of Ludlow, p. 14). 
He would probably learn there that Langland 
belonged to the neighbourhood, and transmit his 
information to Bishop Bale, who may be regarded 
as his literary executor. Witiiam Pvurron. 

[See “N. & Q.” 4" S. xi. 500; xii. 11, 97, 252, 309, 
338; 5 8. iii, 281.) 





FOLK-LORE. 

Tue 12Tn or May.—This day is, or rather 
was in the last century, Old May-day, whose tears 
on being supplanted by a day sprung from 

** April's wayward race, 
The sickly daughter of the unripened year,” 
are sung by the poet. In the present century 
another day ought to be added, as in the case of 
Old Lady-day, the 6th April, Old Martinmas, 
23rd November; but where the saint of the 
charter-day of a fair is an obscure one, not in the 
calendar, we find fairs held still only eleven days 
after the charter-day. . @ 


Tne Mooyn’s supposed Errect on THE WEIGHT 
or Sitaventerepd Beasts (5* §. iii. 84.)— 

** Elstree, Decr. 14th, 1835. I was amused by the 
superstition of our servants. The cook observed that she 
turned the beds every day except Friday, when she only 
shook them; and Phillips hoped the pig would not be 
killed on Wednesday, as the fulling of the moon was not 
good for the bacon.”—Macready’s Reminiscences, vol. i. 
p. 475. 

CLARRY. 

“ JACK-ROLTS.”—This is a pet name for pota- 
toes in this part of Dorset. It has occurred to me 
that possibly this name may be a perversion of 
“ jack-bowls,” the smallest ball in the game of 
bowls, once most popular in this county, as else- 
where, being denominated the “jack,” and fairly 
representing in size an average, or somewhat large, 
potato. C. W. Biyenam. 

Bingham’s Melcomb. 


Pars.tey.—In the neighbourhood of Chobham, 
Surrey, they have a lore that if parsley seed be 
sown on any other day than Good Friday it will 
not come double. 

BiacktTHorn WIinTer.—In some parts of Hamp- 
shire, around Winchester, that period of the year 
when the blackthorn is in blossom is termed the 
blackthorn winter. Septimus Presse. 





Serviay Forx-Lore.—In times of drought it 
is the custom in Servia for the country girls to go 
in a troop through their respective villages. One 
of their number, called the “ Dodola,” is divested 
of all clothing, yet so completely covered with 


leaves, flowers, and garlands, as to leave no part of 


her face or body visible. Stopping before every 
house, they form a line, in the centre of which 
stands Dodola and performs a pas seul. While 
thus engaged, the mistress of the house steps for- 
ward and pours a pan of water over the girl, who 
still continues to dance round and round, while her 
companions are singing “ Pjesme dodolske,” or 
rain-songs. At the end of each line of these they 
cry in chorus, “Oj dodo, oj dodo le!” One of the 
songs is as follows :— 
“ Our Doda is imploring God, Uj dodo, oj dodo le ! 
To give us gentle showers, Oj, &c. 
So that all the fields may be soaked, Oj, &c. 
All the fields and all the ditches, Oj, &c. 
And even all the farm servants, Oj, &c.” 
CHARLES SWAINsoy, 
Highhurst Wood. 


SoMERSETSHIRE.—When boys first hear the 
cuckoo they run away as fast as they can to pre- 
vent their being lazy all the year after. 

W orcESTERSHIRE.—The common people believe 
that, when a boy and a girl are christened at the 
same time, they do not have issue. Is this known 
elsewhere ? G. W. M. 


LITERARY LABOUR AND ITS REWARD. 


I have by me a copy of Commonplace Notes, 
which may merit a niche in the columns of “ N. 
& Q.” :— 

“ At the sale of the effects of Mr. Jacob Tonson, book- 
seller, in 1767, one hundred and forty copies of Mr. 
Pope’s edition of Shakespeare, in six volumes 4to. (for 
which the original subscribers paid six guineas), were 
disposed of at sixteen shillings (only) per sett. Seven 
hundred and fifty of that edition had then been printed. 
On the contrary, Sir Thomas Hanmer’s edition, printed 
in 1744, which was first sold for three guineas, had arisen 
to ten before it was reprinted! The prices which the 
London booksellers have paid to the different editors of 
the various editions of Shakespeare are not generally 
known, but prove that the poet has enriched those who 
have impoverished him :— 


Mr. Rowe was paid os -_ wwe £36 10 0 
Mr. Hughes : ‘ ve aii 2 7 0 
Mr. Pope .... - . ose i 27 #12 «0 
Mr. Fenton _ -_ an iain 30 14 0 
Mr. Gay _... ine = wai . 35 17 © 
Mr. Whalley nee wes a = 122 00 
Mr. Theobald a at ia ae 652 10 0 
Dr. Warburton ; we = we 500 0 0 
Mr. Capel eee wwe eve ew 300 0 0 
Dr. Johnson for 1st edition = - 375 0 0 

- for 2nd edition... ie 100 0 0 





Total £2,288 10 6 


Besides very considerable sums to critics without criti- 
cism, and commentators without a name. 
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Anp For Epitrne MILTon. 
To Dr. Bentley, in 1732 fe ‘ £105 0 0 
» Dr. Newton for Paradise Lost ; 630 0 0 
» Dr. Newton for Paradise Regained 105 0 0 





£840 0 0 
Bex Jonson. 
To the Rev. Mr. Whalley ; = £210 0 0 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


To Mr. Theobald . ae 157 10 0 
, Mr. Simpson , ‘ * 66 15 0 
» Mr. Seward ‘ ; ies 55 10 0 


£279 15 0 
To Dr. Smollett, for preparing a new edition of the Uni- 
versal History, £1575.” 

I am here reminded of a curious circumstance 
which occurred between Dr. Young and his rival 
publishers Tonson and Lintott, 7. ¢. both these 
celebrated publishers sought by letter the honour 
of publishing the poet Young’s works. The doc- 
tor answered both their letters at the same time, 
but unfortunately misdirected them. In these 
epistles the poet complained of the rascally cupidity 
of each. In the one he intended for Tonson, he 
said that Lintot was so great a scoundrel, that 
printing with him was out of the question ; and 
writing to Lintot, he declared that Tonson was an 
old rascal, with many other epithets equally op- 
probrious. 

Old Jacob Tonson was no doubt a worthy man 
in some respects, but he was a “ mere trader.” He 
and Dryden had frequent bickerings ; he insisted 
on receiving ten thousand verses for two hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds, and poor Dryden threw in 
the best ode in the English language towards that 
number. The elder Tonson and his nephew died 
worth two hundred thousand pounds. See Keddie’s 
Lit. Anecdote (3rd edit.). 

W. Wryters, F.R.HLS. 

Waltham Abbey. 





Munpy’s Porms.-—An interesting account of 
the author of these poems will be found in 
sigsby’s History of Repton, 4to., 1854. From this 
we learn that Francis Noel Clarke Mundy was 
born August 15th, 1739, at Osbaston, co. Leicester, 
which at that time belonged to his family. He 
was educated at Repton and Winchester, and from 
thence proceeded to New College, Oxford. He 
succeeded to the family estates in 1762, residing 
at Markeaton Hall, Derby. He took great 
interest in county affairs, and was for nearly fifty 
years Chairman of Quarter Sessions. He died 
Oct. 23rd, 1815, and was interred in Allestree 
Church, in the vicinity of Markeaton. In 1821 a 
public subscription was raised in the county of 
Derby for the purpose of providing a bust by 
Chantrey of Mr. Mundy, which now adorns the 
Grand Jury room in the County Hall. There is 
an excellent engraved portrait of Mr. Mundy by 
C. Turner, after R. Reinagle, R.A. ; and a memorial 





window to his memory was placed in Mackworth 
Church by his grandson, William Mundy, Esq., 
in 1851. In addition to the works named by 
Mr. Marsn,I have Needwood Forest, reprinted 
at the office of J. Drewery, in Derby, 1811 ; Fall 
of Needwood, printed by J. Drewery, Derby, 1808 
—both for private circulation. They are very 
finely printed in quarto, and each vol. has a steel 
engraving by J. Landseer, “ Views in Needwood 
Forest.” 

Needwood Torest, and other Poems, by F. N. C. 
Mundy, Ez ;., printed by Thos. Richardson, Derby, 
1830. This forms an 8vo. vol. of 135 pages, and 
was printed for sale. 

I think it likely that several copies in manuscript 
of Needwood Forest and Fall of Needwood were 
presented by the author to his friends. Mr. J. J. 
Briggs, of King’s Newton, has one containing both 
works ; and I have recently met with a copy of 
Needwood, in the undoubted autograph of Mr. 
Mundy, with his signature, and a note “ From the 
Author.” Both these MSS. vary slightly from the 
printed copies. E. Cooxine, Junr. 

Derby. 


Zeau.—In a pamphlet, Dick and Tom; a 
Dialogue about Addresses, London, 1710, the 
writer expresses his opinion about zeal as forcibly 
as Talleyrand when he told the young diplomatist, 
“Surtout point de zéle, mon jeune ami.” The 
dialogue runs thus :— 

“ Tom. You mean the Zeal of the city and country. 

Dick. I do not mean Zeal, that’s a Presbyterian sort 
of a word ; I hate Zeal. 

Tom. Tis no matter what it is, for it signifies little 
to the queen, she will not get a shilling by all their Lives 
and Fortunes more than what the Parliament obliges 
them to pay to the Taxes; so that I am againet Zeal, as 
much as you are, for Zeal never signify’d anything but 
the malice of one Party against another. I heard my 
old uncle say, that all the Zeal of the Puritans, which 
made so great an Outcry in King Charles the First’s time, 
was only malice against the Bishops, and to get their 
Livings from them; and all the Zeal of the Churchmen, 
which made so great a noise in King Charles the Second’s 
time, was nothing but malice against Dissenters. And 
now I believe that most of the Doctor’s* Friends, who 
make such a noise for the Church, mean nothing else but 
that the queen should join with them to take off the 
Toleration, that they might plague the Dissenters as 
they did before Forty One, they would willingly be doing 
the same thing as was done then, and persecute more 
sharply, if *twere possible. O! my Conscience, Zeal is 
always doing some mischief. They say the Zeal of the 
Doctor cost the City Forty Thousand Pounds in watching, 
and warding and keeping up the militia, and the stop 
which it put to Trade is not to be imagin’d; besides, it 
had like to have brought some honest Fellows to the 
Gallows for being infected with the Doctor's Zeal.” 

Raupu N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


“Trust” anp “Parp ror.”—This is what we 
say to dogs when we put pieces of bread, biscuit, 


* Sacheverel. 
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meat, &c., on their noses, and expect the poor 
animals to keep them there until we give a signal. 
“Trust” we say when we put the piece on, and 
‘paid for” when we wish the dog to drop and eat 
it, or toss it up in the air and catch it, as the case 
may be. The Italians are longer winded, more 
ingenious, and more poetical than we are, as might 
be expected. They say: 
*¢ Buon soldato va alla guerra, 

Mangia, beve, dorme in terra; 

Da tre colpi di tamburo, 

Uno, due, tre, p—hum !!!"* 

Whilst this is repeated, the dog is expe cted to 
keep the piece on his nose. If he is impatient, 
the verses are interspersed with ejaculations such 
as, “ Fermo, attento, Fido !” or whatever the dog’s 
name may be; and when the p—/um (or great 
bang) comes, he is to toss it up in the air and 
catch it, for in Italy it seems he ought never to let 
it touch the ground. What do they say in France 
and Germany ? F, CHance. 

Sydenham Hill. 

IMPORTANCE OF Comma.—The following ac- 
count recently appeared in a Vermont newspaper : 

“The Constitution of the State of Vermont, as printed 
in the general statutes and other official publications for 
over eighty years, declares that ‘the Governor, and in 
his absence the Lieutenant Governor, shall have power 
to grant pardons and remit fines, in all cases whatsoever, 
except in treason and murder, in which they shall have 
power to grant reprieves, but not to pardon until after 
the end of the next session of the Assembly.’ This 
seems to say distinctly that the Governor shall not have 
power to pardon traitors and murderers until after the 
end of the next session of Assembly ; and by implication 
it would seem to follow that he may pardon murderers 
after a session has intervened. The question as to what 
the Constitution really means came up in conversation 
recently between several gentlemen in the State Library 
at Montpelier. Mr. Abell, of West Haven, was of the 
opinion that the State Constitution did not intend to 
give the power of pardon to the Governor at any time in 
cases of treason and murder, and he found in a volume 
of Vermont Reports an opinion of Judge Williams to 
that effect. The point was speedily settled by the pro- 
duction by the State Librarian of the first printed copy 
of the Constitution (printed at Hartford, Connecticut, 
in 1779), in which a comma plainly appears after the 
word ‘pardon’ in the sentence quoted. This makes all 
clear. The words ‘ but not to pardon’ are plainly paren- 
thetical, and the meaning is as plain as if it read: he 
shall have power to grant reprieves (but not to pardon) 
until after the end of the next session ; or, he shall have 
power to grant reprieves until after the end of the next 
session, but not to pardon. When the Constitution was 
next printed a year or two later, the comma was omitted, 
doubtless by a careless proof-reader, and from then till 
now our Constitution has never been correctly printed.” 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


* “ Good soldier goes to war, 
Eats, drinks, sleeps on the ground, 
Strikes three blows on the drum, 


One, two, three, p—hoom !!!” 


The h is intended to represent an aspirate between the p 
and the o, something like the Irish bioy for boy. 








3unyAN’s “Pricriw’s Proeress,” First Ept- 
tion.—I think I have met with a copy of an 
earlier issue than Mr. Holford’s, that is, if Mr. 
Stock’s reprint is a fac-simile of his. 

There are more than three dozen variations be- 
tween mine and the reprint, a few of which I 
give below. Mine has the same title, dated 1678 
is deficient of the first leaf of the author’s apology, 
and pages 3 to 6, but is otherwise complete, finish- 
ing at page which is followed by the con- 
clusion, On page 85 (114 reprint) are 
three variations — “ Faihful” for Faithful,” 
puting” for Ley} and “happpened” for 

“ happened ” 117 reprint), “is Taurn- 
Coat” for i ; Turn-Coat” ; page 92 (121 re- 
print), “ here for “hear me”; page 168 
202 reprint), “away his Money” for “away of 
his Money”; page 227 (261 reprint), note, 
“Joh. 3, for “1 Joh. 3, . and page 228 
262 reprint), “ Thess. 4” for “1 Thess. 4.” The 
above variations, with many others, lead me to 
the conclusion that mine is a first issue of the 
work, and Mr. Holford’s a second issue, with 
some mistakes corrected, as I find several common 
to both, as “‘ Talkaives” for “ Talkatives,” “ befit” 


929 


ZO, 


22 lines. 


ge S85 


me” 


9” 9” 


for “ benefit,” “thy saluted” for “they saluted,” 
&e. &c. I shall be glad to hear whether my idea 
is a correct one. James Coomps. 


High Street, Worcester. 
Aw Eprrarn rrom Mippieton Tyas Cuvrcn, 
NEAR RicuMonpD, YORKSHIRE :— 
“ This Monument rescues from Oblivion 
the Remains of the Reverend John Mawer, D.D., 
Late vicar of this Parish, who died Nov. 18, 1763, aged 60. 
As also of Hannah Mawer, his wife, who died 
Dec. 20", 1766, aged 72 
Buried in this Chancel. 
They were persons of eminent worth. 

The Doctor was descended from the Royal Family 
of Mawer, & was inferior to none of his illustrious 
ancestors in personal merit, being the greatest 
Linguist this Nation ever produced. 

He was able to speak & write twenty-two Languages, 
and particularly excelled in the Eastern Tongues, 
in which he propos’d to His Royal Highness 
Frederick Prince of Wales, to whom he was firmly 
attached, to propagate the Christian Religion 
in the Abissinian Empire: a great & noble 
Design, which was frustrated by the 
Death of that amiable Prince ; to the great mortification 
of this excellent Person, whose merit meeting with 
no reward in this world, will, it’s to be hoped, receive 
it in the next, from that Being which Justice 


only can influence.” 


* 


Tue TABLE AND THE Peop.e.—After nearly 
thirty-seven volumes’ weekly pe srusal of a serial in- 
tended only for literary and scientific subjects, it 
hardly needs be observed that I advert, not to an 
ecclesiastical question, but simply to the con- 
fusion of terms noticed by Mr. Homersham Cox 
Historical Essay, 1874) in our rubrical direc- 
tions of the priest standing, at the same instant, 
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before “the table” and also before “the people.” 
No avoidance of this ambiguity is, I venture to 
think, so obvious or so immediate as moving the 
table from the reredos of the chancel to the centre, 
thereby enabling the celebrant to stand before 
both at one and the same moment, and to fulfil 
his sacramental functions with the “ readiness and 
decency” prescribed in the Rubric,—a measure 
which cannot be suggested to the intellectual 
classes of society more extensively than in the 
columns of “ N. & Q.” 
Epmunp LenTHALi SwIrTe. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Two Queries on “ Reatman.”—In chap. xii. 
of Realmah (ed. 1868, ii. 94) we read :-—“ Matthew 
Arnold has invented a word to describe certain 
people, which is not a bad one. He calls them 
* Philistines.’” Did he invent the word, or was 
not Philister in common use in German literature 
long before Mr. Arnold wrote? The definition 
here given of Philistine is surely wrong :—‘ A real 
man, and not a ‘sham.’” One who does not 
“talk the talk of any clique” ; one who does not 
“believe too much in any of his adventitious 
advantages ” ; one who does not affect to be what 
his class is not. These characteristics seem to me 
to be utterly inadequate to define a Philistine. 
In chap. xvii. (ii. 274) we read :— 

“When Sir Walter Scott died, and critics were com- 
menting upon his works, one of the best criticisms was 
to this effect: —‘ Shakespeare builds up his characters 
from within to without. Their coats, dresses, and 
external paraphernalia of any kind are the last things 
about which he gives any indication ; whereas Sir Walter 
commences from without, and his heroes or heroines are 
greatly connected in your mind with their outside 
paraphernalia.’ ” 

Who was the critic whose deliverance is here 
quoted? If Coleridge, Sir A. Helps has miscon- 
ceived the criticism, which was intended to convey 
by a strong antithesis the fact that Shakspeare 
lets his characters develope themselves, as occasion 
demands, from his own integral intuition of them, 
while Scott manipulates with them upon a pre- 
arranged plan, thus contrasting the synthesis of 
the one with the analysis and composition of the 
other. But I incline to the belief that Sir | 
A. Helps had Carlyle in mind, who thus writes of | 
the two great romancers :— 

“We might say ina short word, which means a long 
matter, that your Shakespeare fashions his characters 
from the heart outwards; your Scott fashions them from 
the skin inwards, never getting near the heart of them.” 
—Miscellanies, vol. iv. p. 153, ed. 1847. 


dresses, and external paraphernalia,” than St. Paul’s 
“inner man” has to do with his stomach. 

J ABEZ. 
[“ Philistinism.” See “N. & Q.” 4**S, x. 226,281,324, 393.] 


AvutTnor WANTED.— 

**O Thou blessed, sacred, high, eternall king, 
Whose greatnes, goodnes, none can truly know ; 

Light of all light, life of each living thing, 

O thou whose praise above all praise doth flowe, 
Vouchsafe to heare : let not thine anger growe ; 

Behold my teares, attend my ruthfull mone, 

Who drownd in sinn despaire to hell would throwe, 

But that thy mercie is my staie alone.” 

These lines may be referred, I think, to the early 
part of the seventeenth century. They are found 
on the last page of a curious MS. volume on 
Heraldry, though not written in the same hand. 
There is this, apparently written by the same 
person who wrote the lines, in a beautiful Italian 
character, “To the right honorable the Earle of 
Pembroke.” 

The MS. consists of pp. 55, in vellum cover, on 
the outside of which is a device: a ragged staff 
erect in a crescent. On the first folio, “ James, by 
the Providence of the Allmightie Kinge of Greate 
Britaigne, France, and Ireland.” And above, in 
small faint writing, “ Robert Cotton.” It contains 
the achievements of foreign states, kings, and 
nobles, and the Roll of Caerlaveroc ; all the arms 
nicely tricked, by a practised hand evidently, but 
in pencil. There are notes and 24 pp. of pen-and- 
ink writing in a small running hand, very difficult 
to read, and at the end, “here endeth his Booke 
of Scottyshe Erlles and Barons.” There are also 
seven folios with an engraving on each of a shield 
of different design, supported by male or female 
figures, finely executed, and on one of them, 
“ Excudebat Joos de bosscher.” 

I can trace the ownership of this MS. for the 
last two centuries. It seems to have once belonged 
to Sir Robert Cotton. Who was Joos de bosscher ? 
Whose is the crest ? 7. W. Ww. & 


TRANsFusion OF Bioop.—In Villari’s Life of 
Savonarola the following interesting account of the 
operation for transfusion of blood at an early date 
is given :— 

“The vital powers of Innocent VIII. rapidly gave 
way. He had for some time fallen into a kind of som- 
nolency, which was sometimes so profound that the 
whole Court believed him to be dead. All means to 
awaken the exhausted vitality had been resorted to in 
vain, when a Jew doctor proposed to do so by transfusion, 
by a new instrument, of the blood of a young person, an 
experiment that had hitherto only been made on animals. 
Accordingly the blood of the decrepit old Pontiff was 
passed into the veins of a youth, whose blood was trans- 
ferred into those of the old man. The experiment was 
tried three times, and at the cost of the lives of the 
three boys, probably from air getting into their veins, 
but without any effect to save that of the Pope. He 
expired on the 25th of April, 1492, and, without loss of 





But this criticism has no more to do with “ coats, 





time, they set about the election of his successor.’ 
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Upon what authority is this account based ? is 
there any good ground for believing it to be 
correct ? W. S. P. 


“SI LE ROL MAVAIT DONNE PaRIS SA GRAND’ 
vite.” —Is this little song, which Moliére intro- 
duces in the first act of Le Misanthrope, an original 
composition of the great dramatist, or is it really 
what Alceste terms it, “ une vieille chanson”? If 
the latter, is it known who is the author ? 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 

[The French air to which it is sung is (slightly modi- 

fied) known in England as /x my cottage near a wood. | 


“Historre pes Rats.”—I have a copy of a 
rather curious 8vo., entitled Histoire des Rats, 
pour servir & U Histoire Universelle, Ratopolis, 
mpDcCXXxviI. Can you oblige me with the name 
of the author and any other particulars ? 

ABHBA. 


“Tue Retreat,” 1709.—Who was the author of 
this litgle poem, amg by Elijah Fenton in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Miscellany, Lond., Lintott 
(no date, but said to be 1709)? The idea, and, 
indeed, some of the expressions, bear a remarkable 
similarity to Pope’s Ode to Solitude. The latter 
ends :— 

“ Thus let me live unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie.” 
The last verse of The Retreat is :— 
“Oh, thus let me obscurely lie, 
Thus let my well spent hours glide by, 
Thus let me live, thus let me die.” 
Both poems appear to have been produced in 1709. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


“Line” ano “GaywytTe” are among the dues 
of which the men of the town of Flint were 
declared to be free by a charter of King Edward 
Ill. See Notes upon the History of the County 
and Town of Flint, by Henry Taylor, Chester, 
1875. I am anxious to know what “Line” and 
“Gaywyte ” signify. Cornus. 


Numismatic.—I possess a franc of the First 
Empire, which appears to me a curious anomaly. 
On the obverse it has inscribed, “ Napoléon Em- 
aiage and the Emperor’s head, which, by-the- 
yye, does not bear the remotest resemblance to 
him as usually represented. On the reverse, 
“ République Frangaise, 1 franc, 1808.” Can any 
of your readers explain this anomaly to me ? 

J. G. 

Autuors WayTED.— 

0.) “ Adventures of a Post Captain. By a Naval 

r, with 25 plates by Mr. Williams. London, 
Johnston, 1818, royal 8vo., 1/. 8s.” 

(2.) “ The Adventures of an Ostrich Feather of Quality. 

London, 1812.” The second edition, 1819, is by “ the 





Author of ‘ Intriguing Beauty, and Beauty without In- 


trigue.’ 

(3.) “Advice from a Lady to her Granddaughters, 
London, Hatchard, 1808.” 

(4.) “ Advice to the Whigs, with Hints to the Demo- 
crats, and Cautions to the Edinburgh Reviewers. By an 
Englishman. London, Hatchard, 1810, 8vo. pp. 30.” 


OtpHarR Hamsr. 


Motte. HorTHEMEL’s PLANS OF THE ANCIENT 
Aspey or Port Royat.—I am particularly de- 
sirous of information respecting these. Are any 
copies known to exist in England ? 


T. W. Wess. 


“Memorrs | or AN| UnrortTuNATE QvEEn. | Inter- 
spersed with | Letters | (Written by Herself) | To Seve- 
ral of | Her Illustrious Relations and Friends, | On | 
Various Subjectsand Occasions. | London. | Bew. | 1776.” 
12mo. 

Can any of your readers give me bibliographical 
information about the above volume? The “ un- 
fortunate queen ” in question was Caroline Matilda, 
sister of George III. Who was the author of this 
account of her woes, and of what authenticity are 
the letters given in the course of the work? I 
can find no notice of the book in Lowndes. 

Mippie Temprar. 

Bradford. 


Everva, Daventer or Kine EruHetrep.— 
Burke states that Ivo de Talebois, first Baron of 
Kendal, married her. Stow and other authorities 
say that he married Lucia, sister of the Saxon 
Earl Morcar. In Surtees’s History of Durham, 
“Uchtred filius Waltheof Earl of Northumber- 
land ” is said to have married “ Elgiva filia Ethel- 
ridi Regis Anglorum.” At page 254 of the same 
work, Ivo Tailboys is said to have married Eliza- 
beth Fitzwilliam, widow of William Bardolfe ; 
while in Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. iii. p. 553, the 
wife of Ivo de Tailebois is said to have been the 
daughter of William de Bardolfe. Who can explain 
these discrepancies ? Nimrop. 


Canais Sanps AND Dvetiers.—I find a refer- 
ence to these sands being used for duelling as 
early as 1652. Were Englishmen then in the 
habit of settling their quarrels there ? B. 


“ Jaws or Deatu.”—What is the origin of this 
phrase, used by Tennyson in The Charge of 
the Light Brigade, and in the Book of Common 
Prayer, in “The Thanksgiving for Deliverance 
from the Plague”? I think it must be owing to 
some old version of the Bible. CanTab. 


Latiy Speaxrive.—Mr. John Stuart Mill, in 
his inaugural address as Rector of the University 
of St. Andrews, in 1867, after mentioning, as & 
most valuable exercise in Latin composition, the 
“retranslating from translated passages of a 
author,” says, “and to this might be added, what 
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still exists in many Continental places of educa- 
tion, occasional practice in talking Latin.” 

I should feel greatly obliged if any reader would 
kindly favour me with either facts or references 
upon this subject, or upon the use of Latin in oral 
discourses, lectures, or scholastic disputations. I 
have heard the University of Leyden spoken of as 
still continuing to encourage it. MELIBEUs. 


Tue Barrie or Saramanca,—In whose collec- 
tion is the cross given to Trooper Marcus Mac- 
namara for gallantry in saving the life of his 
colonel at the battle of Salamanca? It was, I 
have heard, in the shape of a Maltese cross, and 
had a laudatory inscription engraved on it, Any 
information or clue to trace it will oblige. 


H. A. 


Givspanto GracLiA published a complete edit. 
of Martial’s Epigrams, with a very estimable 
Italian rendering :— 

“Tutti gli Epigrammi di M. Val. Marziale, fedelmente 
trasportati in Italiano da Giuspanio Graglia, Torinese, 
&e. Londra: per Giorgio Scott, 1782.” 8vo., 2 vols. 
He also wrote other Italian educational works. 
Can you inform me where I may find a biographical 
notice of Graglia, who seems to have been a 
teacher in London? FRAXINUS. 


RicuarD BLAkEMORE.—Was Richard Blake- 
more, of the Leys, Hereford, and of Velindra, 
Glamorgan, J.P. and D.L., and M.P. for Wells, 
who died in 1855, descended from the ancient 
family of Blakemore, of the county of Chester, a 
pedigree of which family is recorded in Harl. MS. 
1535? He seems to have borne similar arms. 


we GD SF 


Evyeiish EnamMe.ters.—In these days, when 
the ordinary English enamels made at Battersea, 
&c., are so much sought after, we should surely 
not lose sight of the real artists in enamel who 
flourished in England. I shall be much obliged 
if some of your correspondents will give the names 
and dates of any English enamellers whose works 
they possess or know of. As examples, I have a 
large portrait with inscription on the back, “S" W. 
Hamilton. T. W. Cross fect.”; on a portrait of a 
Muse, “ J. Bishop, 1784.” A nearly perfect list of 
these artists would be very interesting to many of 
your readers. J. C. J. 


Danie Bryan.—Is anything more known of 
this American than that he wrote The Mountain 
Muse? He presented a copy to Robert Bloomfield, 
which is now mine. On the title-page he has 
written, “To Robert Bloomfield, as a testimonial 
of respect for his genius and virtues, this volume 
1s presented by the author.” He is described of 
Rockingham County, Virginia. The work was 
published at Harrisonberg, and printed for the 
author by Davidson and Bourne, 1813, and 


licensed by Wm. Marshall, the clerk of the district 
of Virginia. Wa. FREELOVE. 


Stovucnter Manor.—Can you give me any 
information of “ Slowghtre or Sloughter Maner,” 
mentioned in Calendarum Inquis. post-mortem, 
Sussex, 5 Henry VI. and 27 Henry VL, pp. 108 
and 208 ? J. 8. 


Otp Curva.—I have two old china dishes, by 
Chamberlain, Worcester, and am anxious to know 
to what family they have belonged. They are 
painted with crest, arm and hand holding laurel 
wreath ; motto, “ Fides et Amor”; initials, D. W. 
Whose crest and motto are the above ? 

CoLLEcTOR, 


Matruew Fiixpers.—Can any one set me on 
the track of a portrait of this illustrious Australian 
navigator? Perhaps one of the living sons of the 
late William Westall, A.R.A., who was shipmate 
with him inthe Investigator, might know something 
about one. Joun J. SHILLINGLAW. 

Melbourne. 


QurEN Exeanor.—Is there the slightest his- 
torical foundation for the allegations of cruelty 
and unchastity made against Queen Eleanor in 
the play of Edward I. and in the ballad prefixed 
to the play in Dyce’s edition of Peele’s — ? 


New University Club. 


“Mrranpo.a.”—Who was the author of this 
play, mentioned by Hazlitt in his Table- Talk, in 
the essay on Living to One’s-self? The lines 
quoted begin :— 

“ With what a waving air she goes 
Along the corridor !” 
E, T. 


New York. 


Tue Gretanp Famity.—In the time of the 
Commonwealth, and connected with the Crom- 
wells, there lived near Huntingdon a family of the 
name of Greland. Will any reader of “ N. &Q.” 
well acquainted with that part of Hunts kindly 
inform me where this surname may be met with 
there among the living, or be found in any parish 
register ? Kirsy TRIMMER. 

The Close, Norwich. 


Tue Orat.—An opal is considered an unlucky 
stone. From whence does the superstition come, 
and what is it founded upon? Does the opal 
bring bad luck to the finder, the giver, the receiver, 
or the wearer? Henry F. Ponsonsy. 
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Replies. 


BEDCA: BEDFORD. 
(5 §. iii. 48, 251, 311.) 

As the discussion upon the name of this town is 
exciting much interest, will you allow me to 
suggest to your correspondents, who assume that 
the first portion of the name Bedican is a Saxon 
patronymic, some arguments in favour of a Celtic 
etymology? If they examine critically the 
phraseology of the first entry in the Saxon 
Chronicle which mentions the name, they will 
notice that, in the five battles which the Saxons 
fought against the Britons, they were only vic- 
torious in four ; and the fair inference is that the 
Britons maintained their position at Bedicanford. 
The entry, translated, runs thus :-— 

[a.p.] “571. This year Cuthwulf fought against the 
Britons at Bedicanforda, and took four towns—Lygean- 
burgh, and Egelesburg, and Bennington, and Egone- 
sham. And in the very same year he died.” 

There is no proof, therefore, that they then 
routed the Britons from their town, which had the 
name Bedicanforda, a name probably of long 
standing, in something like the form by which the 
Saxons designated it. If this view of the case be 
permitted, let me follow it up by proposing that the 
name is a Celtic compound of Bedd-ceann-fford= 
the grave-mound at the head of the ford ; and I 
think that all who know the locality will admit, 
at all events, that this name describes it perfectly. 
Close to the north bank of the river, and near the 
part which is spanned by the bridge—a successor 
to a very ancient bridge—is a massive mound, 
which may have been an imposing object from 
time immemorial, and which was enclosed within 
the castle erected by Paganus de Beauchamp, 
temp. William II. This was a British town with- 
out doubt, numerous relics found here giving 
sufficient evidence on that point ; and, although 
there is no proof on record that this was a Roman 
camp, it was occupied by Roman settlers, as 
numerous examples of pottery and coins testify. 
Within one hundred yards of the great mound in 
question, I have seen urns dug up of Roman and 
Romano-British manufacture. 

In reply to your correspondent Lrorric, who 
says (at page 312):—“TI should like to know on 
what grounds it is so readily assumed by all your 
correspondents that ‘ Bedford must have been a 
place of great importance from the very beginning 
of the Saxon period,’”—I beg to offer the following 
facts. Within the radius of a mile from the great 
mound not only have single specimens of Saxon 
coins and relics been found, but also a very exten- 
sive Saxon cemetery, which contained evidences of 
cremation, as well as numerous examples of burials 
of persons of all ages, who had deposited with them 


ford for a long period. I have some specimens of 
Saxon coins struck here, and have noted others 
now in public and private collections, and it is 
probable that many others exist. The earliest is 
a penny of Eadwig (a.p. 955), and my list contains 
notes of many pennies struck in the reigns of 
Eadgar (955), Edward (Martyr, 975), Authelred IT. 
(979), Cnut (1017), Harold I. (1036), Edward (Con- 
fessor, 1042), Harold II. (1066), William I. and 
IL, Henry I., Stephen. These coins furnish valu- 
able information with reference to the special 
subject of the change in the spelling of the name 
of the town, and explode some of the theories 
which have been started as to its origin and mean- 
ing. For example, the coins of Eadwig have on 
their reverse the name in the abbreviated form, 
“Beda”; those of Eadgar have “ Bedafor,” as 
have also some of Edward the Martyr and Aithel- 
red II., some being abbreviated to “ Beda” ; those 
of Cnut have “ Bedef”; some of Harold I. and 
Edward (Confessor) have “ Bedef,” but others of 
the latter king revert to the old form of “‘ Bedafor.” 
In the subsequent reigns of Harold II., William I. 
and IT., and Henry L., the “ Bedef” form chiefly 
prevailed. In addition to these proofs of the im- 
portance of Bedford during the Saxon period, it 
may be stated that the tower of St. Peter’s Church 
is admitted to be Saxon work of early character, 
as is also that of Clapham, a mile from it. 

From all the evidence I have been able to glean, 
it would appear that the first entry of the Saxon 
Chronicle gives the name of the place whilst it was 
a British fortress, and that after the Saxons 
conquered and took it they retained the name, 
subject to the slight modifications shown on their 
coins. 

At the earliest period of their coinage the 
Saxon “ moneyers” adopted a contracted form of 
Bedicanford ; later on the name became abbreviated 
to Bedeford, in which form it appears in the 
Domesday Survey ; and the ¢ in the middle of 
the name was dropped in the reign of Henry VI., 
as appears by a deed in my possession. 

James WYaAtTT. 

Bedford. 


If I remember rightly, the verb bedician was 
only suggested as a possible derivation for Bedi- 
canford, while care was taken to state that it was 
not quite satisfactory ; and it certainly does not 
follow, because one refrains from wasting the 
precious space of “N. & Q.” by enumerating a 
series of objections obvious to the merest tyro, 
that one is ignorant of those objections. 

The fact that bedican is not the past participle 
of bedician is perhaps the least important of the 
objections which might be urged against the deri- 
vation of Bedford from that verb; while the 





their arms, personal ornaments, and other objects 
valued by them. There was alsoa Mint in Bed- 


strongest point in favour of such a derivation is 
that the place is said to be identical with the 
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Lettuydur of the late British period, which name, 
I believe, has the same signification as bedician. 
My own impression is that, though the name may 
not be derived from the verb, both name and verb 
may be traced to the same primary root, bearing, 
perhaps, some such signification as bank or embank- 
ment. This discussion arose out of the statement 
made by Mr. Isaac Taylor that the place-name 
Bedford was derived from the personal-name 
Bedca ; thence naturally arises the question, who 
was this Bedca? or, to put it in another form, 
was there ever any personage who attained 
sufficient eminence in the early Saxon period 
to enable him to displace an established name, 
and confer his own upon a town “which 
must have been a place of importance,” because 
it stood on the line of one of the great roads, 
just at the point where it was intersected by 
a river ?—a position of no little consequence in a 
semi-savage state of society, and one which would 
make it in the highest degree improbable that the 
“Saxons should have re-named the place after 
some countryman of theirs too insignificant to 
have a place in history.” 

Mr. Taylor gives no particulars about Bedca, 
and, on the strength of having searched the A.-S. 
Chronicle, the works of Gildas and Bede, and (as far 
as is possible with a work of six 8vo. volumes unpro- 
vided with an index of personal names) the Codes 
Diplomaticus A2vi Saxonici, without once meeting 
with the name, I ventured to question its existence. 
Leorric, with charming self-sufficiency, contents 
himself with stating that Bedca, and two other 
names which have nothing whatever to do with 
the question, are “authentic names borne by 
A.-S. men”; expressing, at the same time, in no 
equivocal terms, the low estimation in which he 
holds the capacity and knowledge of all who 
ay to differ in opinion from himself. 
Now, I cannot help thinking it would have been 
much more to the point if he had given us chapter 
and werse for his assertion. Nothing is more likely 
than that the name should have escaped my notice; 
and in that case I shall be very glad to have the 
oversight pointed out. But, however frequently 
the name might occur, the question would still 
have to be considered whether, at least as regards 
Bedford, it is or is not eponymic, that is, one of 
those names which, in all probability, were never 
borne by individuals at all, but arose by an ex post 
facto evolution out of local ones, in the same way 
as Port and Wihtgar. 

I am obliged to Mr. Picton for his information, 
but I had already examined and rejected the root 
Bhed or Bhid; it is quoted in most philological 
treatises. I cannot of course reply to his note in 
detail, but, as a statement made in “N. & Q.” is 
likely to have more weight than one made else- 
where, it may be as well to remark briefly that if, 





duction of the root, letter for letter, I am far from 
being prepared to accept his statement that it is 
either “improbable or impossible for a Sanscrit 
root to form part of an English place-name,” e. g., 
Sanscrit root A4b—water, English place-name Aber- 
ford, cum multis aliis. 

It should be remembered that, although none of 
the languages which enter into the composition of 
English is in any sense descended from Sanscrit, 
all may be traced to the same origin; and as local 
names have greater tenacity of existence than other 
words, their primary elements are very likely to be 
preserved without much alteration in many lan- 
guages, which have flowed down widely-separated 
channels ever since they first issued from the same 
fountain-head. 

It remains for me to say a few words in support 
of the view I take of the derivation of Bedford. 
Place-names compounded of such forms as Bed, 
Bad, or Bath are scattered over the whole field of 
the dispersion of the Aryan races throughout the 
old world, extending from Hindostan to Ireland. 
Very many of these places are associated with the 
presence of water; I may instance Bath and the 
numerous Badensof theContinent. Badecanwiellan 
or Badecanwylla is the modern Bakewell, in Derby- 
shire, and, by Mr. Isaac Taylor, is derived from 
the same root. I specially quote this last example, 
because Leorric says, with italics, if not with 
argument, that no one who does know anything 
about the matter can fail to see in it the name 
Badeca or Baduca, thereby implying that the place 
owes its name to a person so called. But leay- 
ing Leorric to the enjoyment of his own 
opinions, the points to be ascertained are what 
is the root of which Mr. Taylor speaks, and what 
meanings will it bear? My principal reason for 
believing that the “ Bed” in Bedford, &c., may 
be traced to the same root is that in Anglo-Saxon 
it frequently conveys in composition the idea of 
shallow water or marshy land; thus we have 
widig-bed, a withy-bed ; risc-bed, a rush-bed, &c. ; 
and I cannot help thinking that all the facts, taken 
together, point to some primary Aryan root, which 
will suggest an infinitely more satisfactory deriva- 
tion for Bedford than the name of a person who 
may or who may not have existed, but of whom 
nothing whatever is known, whereas the men whose 
names are preserved in place-names on this side 
of the Atlantic were usually heroes, discoverers, or 
founders, and not obscure people of whose doings 
both history and tradition are silent. And, above 
all, it must be borne in mind that the ultimate 
object is not merely to ascertain the derivation of 
the name of a country town, or 

“To chase 
A panting syllable through time and space, 
Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul, to Greece, and into Noah’s Ark,” 





by “a pure Sanscrit root,” he means the repro- 
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but to put back in its place one more of the stones 
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which have fallen from that long untrodden cause- 
way which leads back from the present to the past ; 
and if ever the chasm in that causeway can be 
bridged, the work will have to be done with just 
such stones as this, insignificant as each, taken by 
itself, may seem ; and the work will go on more 
smoothly, and be in every way more satisfactory, 
if the cement used be a patient and courteous con- 
sideration of other people’s opinions, rather than 
the mere dogmatic assertion of one’s own without 
any attempt at proof. C. Fauitke-Wattine. 
Temple Club. 





“Tue Onivetan Brste” (5 §, iii. 187.)—I do 
not think there is any foundation for D’Israeli’s 
remark that 

“There seems no doubt that Calvin was the chief, if 
not the only, translator; but at that moment, not 
choosing to become responsible for this new version, he 
made use of the name of an obscure relative.” 

The whole work was accomplished in one year, 
according to the Biographie Universelle, after 
Olivetan’s forced retirement from Geneva to Neuf- 
chitel, consequent upon what our law terms 
brawling in church. 

I suspect D’Israeli never read the letter (not 
preface) of Calvin addressed :— 

‘* Ceeaaribus, Regibus, Principibus, Gentibusque omni- 

us Christi imperio subditis, Salutem.”’ 

There is not a single sentence of dogma or 
doctrine in it. It is simply a defence or apology 
for publishing the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, 
claiming the approbation and imprimatur of the 
“King of kings,” and citing the examples of 
St. Augustin, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, &c. 

Of Olivetan he writes thus :— 

“ De interprete parcius loquar, ne quid cognationi que 
illi mecum intercedit, aut veteri nostra familiaritati dare 
videar. Dicam tamen (quod et ipse fide mea polliceri 
ausim nec livor ipse inficiari possit) hominem nec ingenio 
tardum, nec eruditionis inopem, quantum industria, 
studio, sedulitate adniti potuit, summa fide in hoc inter- 
pretandi officio versatum esse.” 

Is this the language of a man who had recourse 
to a subterfuge, “not choosing to become respon- 
sible for this new version ” ? 

Calvin, or Cauvin, having been obliged to leave 
Paris previously, and passing the interval mostly 
at Angouléme, returned, in 1534, under favour of 
the Queen of Navarre ; but, through fear of further 
persecution, retired in 1535 to Bale, and there 
completed and published, in 1536, his work 
Christiane Religionis Institutio. In his letter he 
makes no allusion whatsoever to himself as having 
taken part in the work, and his hands must have 
been fully occupied with literary labour on his 
own account. This may be the reason why he 
undertook to revise and add to the edition which 
was published at Geneva in 1540, and which is 
still more rare than the preceding. The index 


was made by Nic. Malingre, and it was printed 





by Jean Gerard, whose device, with the initials 
“ J. G.” on each side, represents a hand holding a 
sword, on which account it is called Le Bible de 
PEpée. The versions of Renat Benoist (1566), of 
3esse (1608), and of Frizon (1620) were merely 
reprints with slight alterations. 
The most important revision 
the Geneva Bible (1588), made 
Jaquemot, Bertram, La Faye, 
not think that a second edition 
pur et simple was ever issued. 
In Bagster’s Bible of every Land there are given 
in parallel columns the texts of the first fourteen 
verses of St. John’s Gospel, ch. i., according to the 
versions of Le Févre, Olivetan, and the Geneva 


Bible. B. E 


is that known as 
by Beza, Goulart, 
Rotan, &e. I do 
of Olivetan’s text 


is Ave 


The Bible about which Nzomacvs inquires is a 
large folio in double column, the title of which 
runs as follows :— 

“ La Bible qui est toute la sainte escriture en laque Je 
sont contenus le vieil testament et le nouveau translatez 
en francoys : le vieil de Hebreu et le nouveau du Grec. 
Dieu en tout. Isaiah I. LEscoutez cieulx et toy terre 
preste l’aureille car l'eternelle parle.” 

The colophon reads thus :-— 

*‘ Achevé d’imprimer en la Ville et Conté de Neuf- 
chastel par Pierre de Wingle dict Pirot Picard. L’an 
mpDXXxX le iv Iour de Juing.” 

Here follow the ten lines of which Neomacvus 
desires a copy :— 

* Lecteur entendz si verité adresse 

Vieus donc ouyr instamment sa promesse 

Et vif parler: lequelle en excellence 

Veult assurer notre grelle esperance 

Lesprit Iesus qui visite et ordonne 

Nos tendres meeurs, ici sans cry estonne 

Tout haut raillart escumant son ordure 

Remercions eternelle nature. 

Prenons vouloir bien faire librement 

Iesus querons veoir eternellement.” 
A former owner of the copy now before me must 
have been initiated into the secret of which Mr. 
D’Israeli speaks, for in the margin, opposite’ the 
verses in question, I find in manuscript as follows: 

“Litters initiales 10 versuum Biblia hee finentium 
hoc producunt distichon gallicum (!) :— 

Les Vaudois peuple evangelique 

Ont mis ci tresor en publique.” 
Swiss bibliophiles always speak of this “ Olivetan ” 
Bible under the name of “la Bible de Serriéres,” 
maintaining that it was not printed in the town of 
Neuchatel, but at the hamlet of Serriéres, situated 
in a deep gorge to the west of the town. The 
price demanded for a good copy varies from four 
to five hundred francs, hence I presume such 
copies must be rare. No second edition of this 
Bible was ever published. OvtIs. 

Risely, Beds. 


Brunet, in the Manuel du Libraire, ed. 1860, 
mentions four editions of the Olivetan Bible :— 
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«“}°, La Bible, revue sur la traduction de Jacq. Lefevre 
@Estaples, par P. Robert Olivetan, aidé de J. Calvin; 
Neufchastel, chez Pierre de Wingle, dit Pirot Picard, 
Yan M.D.XXXXV. le iiij* de juing, in-fol. Goth. a 2 col. 

«2°, La Bible, par P. R. Olivetan, aidé de J. Calvin, 
avec un indice des matiéres par Nic. Malingre. M.D.XL. 
(Genéve) pet. in-4°. Goth. 4 2 col. Cette édition est 
connue sous le nom de Bible de I’hpée, & cause du 
fleuron du frontispice, ot l'on voit une main qui tient 
une épée, et A cdté les lettres I. et G. initiales de 
Yimprimeur Jean Gérard. 

«3°, 4°. Jean Gérard a réimprimé 
et 1546, in-fol. en lettres rondes.” 

MATHILDE VAN Eys. 


cette Bible en 1540 


Queen Exizasetu or Dr. Donne? (5* S. iii. 
382.)—Might I ask my friend Mr. Watrter 
Tuornpury through your columns a question 
which may elicit that which will interest many ! 
He says in his query on Royal Authors :— 

“ We all remember the impromptu quatrain which she 
(Queen Elizabeth) addressed to Feckenham, her sister's 
bigoted confessor, when pressed for her opinion as to 
the Real Presence : 

‘Christ was the word that spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what the word did make it, 
That I believe and take it.’” 

As an impromptu, it is wonderfully perfect ; as an 
evasion of a question hardly to be put by, and yet 
difficult to answer, it almost equals the ever me- 
morable “ Render unto Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s.” It leaves you just where you were, and 
so far is beyond praise; but is it by Elizabeth? 
and is it correctly quoted?) In my Familiar 
Words, second edition, 1866, I first noted it as 
from the Divine Poems Dr John Donne. 
These commence with a “ Hymn to Christ” upon 
the author’s going into Germany, and then follows 
the quatrain “On the Sacrament,” thus printed :— 

“* His was the word that spake it ; 

He took the bread and brake it ; 

And what that word did make it, 

J do believe and take it.” 
The difference, it seems to me, is an improvement, 
and adds force to the epigram. The style is 
undoubtedly that of Donne, as we may see by 
his many other epigrams. Perhaps one of the 
closest and best in the language is by him, “Ona 
Lame Beggar” :-— ; 


of 


***T am unable,’ yonder beggar cries, 
‘To stand or move’; if he say true, he lies.” 

And it is probable that Donne would have 
written it and printed it, following a poem on his 
going into Germany ; for Donne, born in 1573, 
began to study the Romish controversy at eighteen, 
and his mother and his tutors took “every oppor- 
tunity of pressing all possible arguments to con- 
firm him in Romanism. The struggle lasted from 
eighteen to twenty-one, when, “ by frequent prayer 
and an indifferent affection to both parties,” he 
overcame his scruples, and became a firm adherent 
for ever to the Church of England. When he was 


Dean of St. Paul’s, he was so conscientious that he 
refused to grant some prebendal leases which 
would have given him much money, because he 
doubted whether he should live long, and he would 
not injure his successor. But I need not say a 
word as to Donne’s integrity. Is it likely that he 
would steal the queen’s epigram and put it in his 
book? For the four lines are printed in all editions 
of his works, in the 4to. of 1633, 12mo. 1635, 1651, 
and 1669, which it is believed his son edited. The 
question of the Real Presence must often have been 
put before him, and to an epigrammatic mind the 
quatrain might easily have started as a finished 
impromptu ; whereas—and as Mr. THornsury is 
in search of royal poetry he may not object to this 
trifle—the only jingle made by good Queen Bess 
that is known (save the answer to Raleigh) was, to 
cite Miss Aikin, “an expressive distich, but homely, 
wrote with a diamond on her window” : 
** Much suspected by me, 
Nothing proved can be, 
Quoth Elizabeth prisoner 
The princess was certainly in a rhyming mood ; 
perhaps indignation was the midwife of the Muse 
with her as with others ; but I ask for information, 
being far from the Museum, that refuge for puzzled 
authors, what actual proof is there that she is the 
writer? The popularity of the quatrain, if it 
really were the queen’s, should have been immense, 
and Donne would hardly dare to appropriate it. 
Goldsmith, I believe, first put it in his History of 
England. Inthe twenty-third edition of Pinnock’s 
Goldsmith (1832), edited by W. C. Taylor, M.A., 
it is discharged into the notes in a citation, with- 
out a reference, from some evidently old author. I 
shall be, therefore, glad to learn something more 
from Mr. Tuornsury, or others of your corre- 
spondents well able to teach. 
J. Harn FRISWELL. 


Dr. Martin Lister (5 §. iii. 208.)—One of 
the most eminent naturalists of the seventeenth 
century. He was born at Radcliffe, Bucks, about 
1638, graduated at St. John’s Coll., Camb., was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1671, 
and took an active part in their proceedings. 
He was the author of many books, of which his 
Historia Conchyliorum, fol., 1685, was the most 
important. Of this work Dr. Thomson says (Hist. 
Roy. Soc.) that “it formed a new era in the 
science, and is still (1812) indispensable to the 
student of conchology.” Dr. Lister contributed 
about forty papers to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ; of these, the most valuable was one upon 
Geology in 1683 (vol. xiv.). Speaking of this 
memoir, Lyell says :-— 

“ Dr. Lister was the first who was aware of the con- 

tinuity over large districts of the principal groups of 

strata in the British series, and who proposed the con- 

a of regular geological maps.” —Geology, i. p. 45, 
ed. 
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Perhaps the work of Dr. Lister's which 
attracted most general notice was his little 
Journey to Paris (8vo. 1698), in spite, or, it 
may be, partly in consequence, of Dr. W. 
King’s humorous travestie of it, entitled A 
Journey to London (8vo. 1698), which he pub- 
lished under the assumed name of the notorious 
Sorbiére. For accounts of his life see Wood, Ath. 
Ox., the Bio. Brit., and Chalmers’s Bio. Dict. 
According to Granger, Bio. Hist., Dr. Lister’s 
mother was the beautiful Susan Temple, Maid of 
Honour to Anne of Denmark, Queen of James I. 
Epwarp Soity. 


T. P. will find a good memoir of this eminent 
physician and naturalist, from the pen of Robert 
Davies, Esq., F.S.A., of York, in the second vol. 
of the Journal of the Yorkshire Archeological and 
Topographical Association, p- 297, extending to 
twenty-four pages. A monument to his little 
daughter, in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
is known for its simple epitaph to “ Jane Lister, 
dear childe.” A, 8. Exuis. 

I have the following in my library :— 

* The Art of Cookery, in imitation of Horace’s Art of 
Poetry, with some Letters to Dr. Lister and others, 
occasioned principally by the Title of a Book, published 
by the Doctor, being the Works of Apicius Ceelius, con- 
cerning the Soups and Sauces of the Antients, with an 
extract of the greatest curiosities contain’d in that book, 
to which is added Horace’s Art of Poetry, in Latin. By 
the Author of the Journey to London. Humbly inscribed 
to the Honourable Beef Steak Club. London, printed by 
Bernard Lintott, at the Cross Keys, between the two 
Temple Gates in Fleet Street.” 

The first letter commences :— 

“To Dr. Lister, present. Sir,—I am a plain man, and 
therefore never use compliments, but I must tell you 
that I have a great ambition to hold a correspondence 
with you, especially that I may beg you to communicate 
your remarks from the Antients concerning Dentiscalps, 
vulgarly called Tooth Picks.” 

With the book is bound up The Art of Love, 
in imitation of Ovid, by W. King (who was the 
author of the Journe y to London). 

Wm. FREELovz. 
3ury St. Edmunds, 


“Mum” anp Georce I. (3™ §. vi. 434, 
vil. 41 354. This once celebrated 
and popular drink having twice cropped up in 
“N. & Q.,” the original receipt may be of some 
interest to your readers. I copy it verbatim from 
a curious and scarce tract, entitled :— 

“The Natural History of Coffee, Thee, Chocolate, 
Tobacco. In four several Sections; with a Tract of 
Elder and Juniper-Berries ; and also the way of making 
Mum, with some Remarks upon that Liquor. Collected 
from the Writings of the best Physicians and Modern 
Travellers. London: Printed for Christopher Wilkinson, 
at the Black Boy, over against St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleetstreet. 1682.” 4to. pp. 36; and Postscript, 2 
leaves :— 


503 : 


; 5 S. iii, 308, 





“The Way of making Mum, with some Remarks upon 
that Liquor. 

“In the first place, I will give some instructions how 
to make Mum, as it is Recorded in the House of 
Brunswick, and was sent from thence to General Moné. 

“To make a Vessel of 63 Gallons, the Water must be 
first boyl’d to the Consumption of a third part, let it 
then be Brew'd according to Art with 7 Bushels of 
Wheat-Malt, one Bushel of Oat-Malt, and one Bushel of 
Ground Beans, and when it is Tun’d, let not the Hogshead 
be too much fill’d at first; when it begins to work, put 
to it of the inner Rind of the Firr three pounds, of the 
tops of Firr, and Birch, of each one pound, of Cardwus 
Benedictus dried, three handfuls, Flowers of Rosa Solis, 
two handfuls, of Burnet, Betony, Marjoram, Avens, 
Penny-royal, Flowers of Elder, Wild Thyme, of each 
one handful and a half, Seeds of Cardamum bruised, 
three ounces, Bayberries bruised, one ounce, put the 
Seeds into the Vessel; when the Liquor hath wrought 
awhile with the Herbs, and after they are added, let the 
Liquor work over the Vessel as little as may be, fill it 
up at last, and when it is stopped, put intothe Hogshead 
ten new laid Eggs, the Shells not cracked, or broken: 
stop all close, and drink it at two years old, if carried by 
Water it is better. Dr. Agidius Hoffmann added Water 
Cresses, Brooklime, and Wild Parsley, of each six hand- 
fuls, with six handfuls of Horse Rhadish rasped in every 
Hogshead : it was observ’d that the Horse Rhadish made 
the Mum drink more quick than that which had none.” 

After giving this very simple(/) receipt, our 
anonymous) author enlarges upon the wonderful 
properties possessed by the different ingredients, 
and winds up by saying :—“ It is to be fear’d, that 
several of our Londoners are not so honest, and 
curious, as to prepare their Mum faithfully, and 
truly.” O tempora, O mores! to what beverage 
would this remark not apply in these days of 
adulteration ? 

In the postscript we have mention of some 
national drinks, as American Parranow, made from 
the Cassava root,and Mobby, from potatoes ; Turkish 
Maslack; Persian Bangue; Indian Fulo, Rum, 
Arak, and Punch; inthe Moluccas the inhabitants 
extract a wine out of a tree called Laudan ; the 
Africans and Indians, Sura or Toddy out of the 
sap of the wounded palm tree ; and in England 
Birch wine out of the tears of the pierced birch 
tree. W. H. Avtyvrt. 

Oxford. 


If the drinking of “Mum” were really a sign 
and symboi of loyalty to the House of Hanover, 
there is a generally unsuspected propriety in Sir 
Walter Scott’s making it the favourite beverage of 
Oldbuck in The Antiquary. In such touches is 
seen the hand of the master. 

Mippite TEMPLAR. 


Nevituie’s Cross, Durnam (5 §. iii. 384.)— 


In the Rites of Durham we read concerning this 
“most notable, famous, and goodly larg Cross,” 
that it had 

‘*iij. [seven in some copies] steps aboute yt every way, 
four-squared to the sockett that the stalke of the crosse 
did stand in, which sockett was mayd fast to a four- 
squared brod stone, being the sole or bottom stone, of 
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| arge thickness, that the sockett dyd stand upon, which 
is a yeard and a half square about every way, which 
stone was one of the steppes and the vi i" in number. 

Also the said sockett was maid fast with iron and lead 
to the sole stone, in every syde of the corner of the said 
sockett-stone, which was three quarters deepe, and a 
yerd and a quarter square about ever; way - and at 
every of the four corners of the said sockett belowe was 
one of the eget four evangelists, being Mathewe, 
Marke, Luke, and Johne, verie fynly sett forth and 
carved in stone-mason worke.’ 

“The said sockett ” is all that is now left of the 
original work. It retains portions of the iron and 
lead by which it was fastened to the stone, 
but this and the rest of the steps have totally dis- 








- sole 


appeared. The present substructure is of row ch 
masonry, on to which the socket-stone has been 
bedded with bits of brick, stone, and mortar. I 
am told that the “cross” was moved from its 
original situation some years ago, at which time, 
probably, the step-stones were taken and applied 
to some ot he Tr _— se. The “ indications of som 


thing like sculptured heads” are the “ pictures of | 
the four evangelists,” treated in a somewhat unusual | 
way. The heads only of the lion and bull have 
been sculptured, but full figures of the eagle and 
man, on a smaller se coals 80 as to occupy about the 


sume spac e. 
having been 
milestone remains. 

The statement that the “ interesting 

‘fast falling into ruins” has been put forth in 
connexion with a proposed “ restoration,”"—a new 
Neville’s Cross, in fact, which is to be a ** pleasing 
by the way- All that is really wanted 


Jigures of the evangelists. The old 





mem 


object side.” 


is a railing, to act as a check on people climbing | 


on to the socket-stone and wearing out the sculp- 
tured heads with their nailed boots 
I have looked in vain for Curnpert Bepe’s 
etching in the Gentleman’s Magazine; will he give 
us the reference ! J. = ¥ 
Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


Hocartn’s Earty Encravines (5" S. iii. 388.) 





With regard to the book Terra Filius, and the 
frontispiece about which Mr. R. F. O'Connor 
inquires, will you allow me to refer him to the 
Catalogue of Satiri ints, prepared by me for 
the trustees of the h Museum, entry No. 
1727? The satirist tion was Nicholas Am- 
hurst (not Ambhé afterwards editor of The 
Crafism m, anda public ist of the highest influence 
in the second quarter of the last century. The 


Mr. 
quite accurate, 
. OUVoNNOR me 
souvenir of 


print is undoubtedly Hogarth’s. O'Conrnor’s 
explanation of the subject 
I do not understa I 
by “the relative value of this 
great English satirist.” If, as Is 
to know what the frontispiece t 
Filius is worth, I should say a 
to Dr. Trusler’s book, it is of 
ever on this subject, 


is not 
nd what Mr ins 
the 
, he desires 
o Terra 
few shillings. As 
no authority what- 
and very little indeed on any 


urmise 


a copy of 








There is no appearance of there ever 


ever, 








other. A probably complete list of Hogarth’s 
prints and pictures occurs in The Genuine Works 
of William Hogarth, 3 vols. London, v.d., by J. 
Nichols and G. Steevens, a model book ; likewise, 
and founded on this, the subject is fully illustrated 
in Anecdotes of W. Hogarth, by J. Nichols, 
London, 1833. F. G. Sreruens. 


There is a copy of the frontispiece to Amhurst’s 
Terre Filius in the third volume of John Ireland’s 
Hogarth Illustrated, and the writer speaks of it in 
terms of commendation as resembling Callot. At 
the end of that volume there is a very copious list 
of Hogarth’s engravings, early 
BUucKLEY. 


} 


including the 


W. E. 


ones, 


Etrmotocy or “Tinker” (5 §, ii. 421; iii. 
259.)-——So far from having felt any 
Lester’s remarks, I beg to say that I was, 
him for havir them, as 
he seems to be intimately 
Welsh language. But I must remark that the 
difference between the English sound of d and the 
Welsh sound of double d is, with reference to the 
point now in nothing in any 
person in the slightest degree acquainted with the 
modifications of sounds in the pr munciation of the 
words in different langu: , and in different 
ts of the same haaamaie showing this, 


* the Welsh 


54, 155. 
Mr. 


offence 


am, oblig g made 


icquainted with the 





issue, the eyes of 


sume 


dialec 


and as bearing on the very point of 

sound of double d, I may menti on that in Scotland 
ladder is commonly pronounced leather, and so on 
with similar words; a res ult, probably, of the 
strong Welsh or British element in our Scotch 
population. Judging from an expression Mr. 
LesTER uses in his last note, he seems to think 
that the word caird is used in Scotland solely as a 
proper name. If he thinks so, he mistaken. 
Any one wishing information on this point will, 
perhaps, find it most clearly and tbly in 
Burns’s Jolly Beggars. A caird is there introduced 


i: , 
e, and 18s made to 


f his life, 


as one of the heroes of the pier 
sing a song descriptive of himself and 
which commences thus 
“My bonny lass, I work in brass, 
A tinker is my station, 


I’ve travelled round all Christian groun1 
In this my occupation.” 
And so on. 
Were I disposed to be in the slightest degree 
a mere fanciful etymologist, I might say that 
tincerdd was =tinsmith. This conclusion, how- 


tat 


present state of my knowledge, I 
neither affirm nor deny. It may, 
true. I have no doubt, however, that the English 
word tinker is an abbreviation of tincerdd, and that 
caird, in one of its numerous forms, is the second 
8) llable of tincerdd. Henry Kincour. 


in the 
or may not, be 


Surely the dispute between Mr. Kitcour and 
Mr. Lester might have been avoided by a little 
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more consideration, and a very slight research. 
In most languages, many (and especially homely) 
words have been formed from some attribute, 
appearance, or (as in this instance) from the sound 
of the object or subject. We need not labour 
about the meaning of tinker in Welsh, although 
that in itself would be sufficient for the present 
purpose. In Welsh, Tincian, v.n., is to tingle or 
tinkle, to ring and make a clear sound, as metal 
doth; and Tine signifies a tinkle or blow on 
a bell, pot, kettle, or anything of metal. Our 
tingle or tinkle is in Ger. Klingen, Tintelen; Belg. 
Klincken; Fr. Tinter; Ital. Tintinire, 6 tintindre; 
Lat. Tinnio, tinnire vel tintinare & sono quem edunt 
pulsando. I believe the whole came from the 
Goth. and Sax. Tinne, or Belg. Tin., which have 
been imported into Tintinnabulum (a bell) and 
other kindred words in Latin. “ Tinghe-tanghen 
enim Belg. tintinare est.” When I was at school 
we used to call the little bell which hastened us to 
church the “ ting-tang.” Greorce WHITE. 
St. Briavels, Epsom. 


Sir Water Scort anp THE Sepruacint (5% 
S. iii. 305, 354.)—I think it is dealing out rather 
hard measure to Sir Walter Scott to make him 
personally responsible for the defective Latin 
which he advisedly puts into the mouths of his 
ignorant priests. Mr. Warren might, with equal 
justice surely, hold Scott, who was himself a law- 
yer, answerable for the numerous blunders in law 


Latin perpetrated by that solemn blockhead 
Bartoline Saddletree, in The Heart of Mid- 
lothian. In the squabble between Prior Aylmer 


and Friar Tuck referred to, much of the humour 
of the scene depends on the absurd and un- 
conscious travesty of Vulgate Latin indulged in 
by the two disputants. It is only a proof of 
Scott’s intimate acquaintance with human nature 
that he causes these mediwval ecclesiastics to pelt 
one another with scraps of abuse evidently per- 
verted from their breviaries. Again, Father Al- 
drovand, I submit, is merely citing “ Kyrie 
Eleison ” from his missal, the meaning of which, 
it being Greek, it is probably doing him no in- 
justice to suppose he did not quite understand. 
Sut that Scott himself was cognizant of its signi- 
fication appears evident from the following passage 
in The Talisman, chap. xviii. :— 

“ For me, I must return to my place—Kyrie Eleison ! 
—I am he through whom the rays of heavenly grace 
dart like those of the sun through a burning glass, con- 
centrating them on other objects until they kindle and 
blaze, while the glass itself remains cold and unin- 
fluenced—Kyrie Eleison !—the poor must be called, for 
the rich have refused the banquet—Kyrie Eleison !” 

H. A. Kenwyepy. 
Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


“Baptism” or Betis (5” §. iii. 415.)—It has 
been repeatedly shown that the so-called “ bap- 


tism ” of bells is, in fact, the ancient rite of bene- 
| diction, without which formerly they could not be 
| used for sacred purposes. From several ceremonies 
employed in it, which resembled those of baptism, 
| ¢.g., the use of holy water, and chrism, and linen 
| cloths, and the giving of a name by “ patrini et 
matrinz,” the term “ baptism” came to be applied 
| to it, not only by ordinary people, but by ritualists, 
who ought to have known better. Similarly, and 
even less fitly, the term “ christening ” is popularly 
applied to that vulgar parody of the ancient 
“benedictio navis,’ which often takes place when 
| ships are launched. The office for benediction of 
bells, in various forms, may be seen in the ponti- 
| ficals of Abp. Egbert and of Bp. Lacy, in the 
| modern Roman pontifical, or in Maskell, Mon. 
Rit., i. 156. See also Ellacombe, Bells of the 
Chure h, ch. v. J. _ F. 
Hatfield Hall, Durbam. 


It is quite a vulgar error to suppose that bells 
were ever baptized in the sense of Christian bap- 
tism. They were solemnly dedicated and blessed 
for the use of the church, by suitable prayers, &c., 
and water was used by way of cleansing. In the 
same way bells have often been dedicated in 
modern times by Roman Catholics in England. 

H. T. Eviacomse. 

Clyst St. George, Devon. 


[The following is from the programme of the cere- 
mony of the blessing of the new bells in St. Marie’s 
Roman Catholic Church, Newport :— 

“ The ancient and solemn rite of blessing bells is full 
of meaning, and very expressive. The Bishop, vested 
with mitre and crosier, begins by intoning the |. Psalm, 
* Miserere mei Deus,’ followed by the liii., lvi., Ixvi., lxix., 
Ixxxv., and cxxix. Psalms, which he recites aloud to- 
gether with his clergy. These psalms are expressive of 
confidence in obtaining the protection of Almighty God 
when invoked by prayer, and it is especially the object 
of the benediction service to ask of God to manifest His 
power against the spirits of wickedness whenever these 
bells shall be sounded. 

“The Bishop next proceeds to bless water, with which, 
according to apostolic tradition, salt is mingled; and 
with this water the bells are washed inside and out, and 
wiped afterwards with a linen cloth—hence, no doubt, 
has arisen the incorrect expression of baptism of bells. 
While this is being done seven psalms of praise are re- 
cited, and then the bells are anointed, first with the oil 
used for the sick and dying, and afterwards with holy 
chrism, such as is used to anoint bishops, priests, and 
kings. After anointing each bell the Bishop prays: 
‘Grant, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that this vessel, 
moulded for Thy Church, be sanctified by the Holy 
Spirit, so that the faithful may, by its tolling, be invited 
to their reward. And when its melodious notes sound 
in the ears of the people, let their faith and devotion in- 
crease ; let every snare of the enemy—rattling hail, 
rushing whirlwinds, &c.—be driven to a distance ; let 
Thy mighty right hand lay the powers of the air low,’ &c. 

“ When the bells have been bleszed, the Bishop places 
a burning thurible with incense underneath each bell, 
whilst the Ixxvi. Psalm is recited. The whole ceremony 
is concluded by a deacon chanting a portion of the holy 
G 1.”] 
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Who were THE Lvp1? (5" §. iii. 187.)—The 
following, from a little work by the celebrated 
Alexander Ross, immortalized by Hudibras, 

‘*There was an ancient sage philosopher 

That had read Alexander Ross over,”— 
might be of interest. It is entitled Som Animad- 
versions and Observations upon Sir Walter 
Raleigh's Historie of the World, n. d., 12mo., p. 


- 
72 :— 





“Sir Walter asserts, Lib. i. Cap. 8, § 15, ¢ 1, [Lud the 
fourth son of Sem, gave name to the Lydians in Asia the 
less, is the common opinion, but I do not see by what 
reason hee was moved to stragle thither from his friends. ] 
Reply: The same reason might move him to plant in 
Asia the less, far from his friends; to wit, conveniencie 
of habitation, sweetness of aér, fertilitie of soil, and such- 
like motives. 

“Now the Lydian which came of Lud were of old 
called by the Greeks Meones, and Lydia Menia, as 
Herodotus (Lib. i.) and Strabo (Lib. xiii.) show. And 
Claudian thinks they were so called from Mzon, the 
ancient King of Phrygia and Lydia :— 

‘ dicti post Mzeona regem Mzeones.’ 
Afterwards they were called Lydians from Zydus son of 
Atys, as Herodotus (Lib. i.) and Dionysius Alicarnassceus 
(Lib. i.) affirm. But the Greeks are children in anti- 
quitie, and fabulous; therefore doubtless the name of 

“ydia was more antient, and either planted by Lud or 

by his children, and perhaps the countrie might be called 
Lydia or Ludia from Lud, which in the Pheenician 
tongue signifiés binding, winding, or turning; for divers 
countries are named from their chief rivers ; and becaus 
the river was called Meon, the countrie might bee 
called Maonia. These Lydians were verie antient 
among the Greeks; Attys, Tantalus, Pelops, Niobe, 
Arachne, were Lydians; and about the time of Jephthe, 
1200 years before Christ, the Lydians were masters of 
the sea, and a warlike people, as may be seen in Ezekiel 
xxvii. 10. These sent plantations into Caria, /'#o- 
ponnesus, and Etruria ; and into Africa too.” 

It would appear after Cyrus disarmed them wey 
grew effeminate, and gave themselves up to luxury 
and delight. The Lydians were the inventors of 
many games and sports which the Romans made 
use of, and called all games Ludos, and plays 
Ludiones (Alexander Ross, pp. 14-15). From this 
circumstance we possibly derive our word ludicrous 

laughter, without scorn or contempt. 

“Galatia was anciently a part of Phrygia and the 
neighbouring countries. It had its name from the Gauls, 
who, having in several bodies invaded Asia Minor, as 
Pausanius relates (Attic, Cap. iv.), conquered the country, 
and settled in it. They are mentioned by historians as a 
tall and valiant people, who went nearly naked; and 
used for arms only a sword and buckler. The impe- 
tuosity of their attack is stated to have been irresistable.” 

How closely this description resembles that of 
our account of the ancient Britons, who were ori- 
ginally from Gaul! Seeing, then, that the Gauls 
at a very early period invaded Phrygia, which was 
peopled from Pheenicia, and that Britain was 
— by the Gauls, the natural inference is that 

ndon, as being one of the earliest settlements of 
those brave people, might receive a colony of the 
Indi or their descendants, and that Ludgate was 





actually the western gate of the original city. 
Early English historians have asserted that Lon- 
don was built 420 years before Rome. Now, the 
year of the building of Rome, according to the 
Varronian or generally received account, was 7548B.c., 
and if this date is assumed, London was built 1174 
B.c., or the very year of the destruction of Troy. 
Reference has before been made to this subject 
(“N. & Q.” 4™§., xii. 265), but if some kind cor- 
respondent who visits the British Museum library 
would furnish quotations from Dr. Wm. Cunning- 
ham’s Cosmographicall Glasse, and from Oldys’s 
works, and from still more ancient English writers, 
many country readers would feel obliged. 
s. BP. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


Tuomas A Kempts on Piterims (5* §. ii. 446 ; 
iii. 91, 169, 370, 398.)—The observations made by 
Mr. Tew and Mr. Dixon (pp. 370, 371) com- 
pel me to return to a subject which I had con- 
sidered as fully and satisfactorily disposed of. 
Let us see how this controversy arose. A corre- 
spondent, P. P., for the purpose of showing that 
the author of The Imitation of Christ was inimical 
to “pilgrimages,” cited the following words, as 
being made use of by that author :— 

“ Few spirits are made better by the pain and languor 
of sickness, as few great pilgrims become eminent 
saints” (5 §, ii. 446), 

In answer to this, I proved, first, that the author 
of The Imitation never wrote any such words, and, 
secondly, that the words really used by him were 
perverted in the translation supplied by P. P. (5% 
S. iii. 91). I gave what I conceived to be, on the 
highest and best authority—that of the Roman 
Catholic bishop, Challoner—a correct  transla- 
tion of the original Latin; and what I then 
stated was fully corroborated by your correspon- 
dent B. D. (5" S. iii. 169), who quoted two 
Protestant translations, one published by Parker, 
and the other by Sampson Low & Co., for both 
coincided with the version on which I had relied, 
and were altogether different from P. P.’s mis- 
translation. To these authorities were to be added 
the following opinion expressed by Mr. Tew :— 

“The Latin quotation from Kempis will certainly not 
bear P. P.’s translation, nor does it seem to have any 
necessary reference to pilgrimages "—(p. 170). 

Mr. Tew always fairly quotes every author to 
whom he refers, and had P. P. imitatetl his example 
this controversy never could have arisen. I, in 
opposition to P. P., showed that the author of The 
Imitation could not think very badly of “ pilgrim- 
ages,” or he would not have used the term “pil- 
grim” with respect ; but when Mr. Tew main- 
tains I am not justified in so translating the word 
“ peregrinus,” I think he is pushing his argument 
too far. For instance, when the Protestant (Parker) 
version has these words :— 
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“Keep thyself as a stranger and pilgrim upon the 

earth,” — 
I consider the words “as a pilgrim”—“tanquam 
peregrinum ”—to signify “a person who goes upon 
pilgrimages.” To this Mr. Tew objects, and, 
indeed, shows that the word “ peregrinus,” con- 
sidering the toils, and troubles, and travails of this 
life, may bear another signification ; but does he 
not go too far when he maintains that in the 
passage above cited the proper translation of 
“* peregrinus” should be as follows ?— 

**Peregrinus, ‘a pilgrim,’ ¢ ¢., a person who does 
not go upon pilgrimages.” 

If Mr. Tew is right, and “ peregrinus” bears that 
meaning and no other, all I can say is, that his is a 
new “ pilgrim’s progress” in the art of translation. 

I have done. With this note I hope I have 
penned the last line I shall ever write bearing 
upon religious controversy. 


Wm. B. 


pth S. 


Mac Case. 
PrRINcES AND PRINCESSES iii. 327.) 
Down to the reign of Charles I. no son or daughter 
of a king was styled thus except the heir apparent 
or his wife. But neither before nor after the time 
in question would Lady Jane Grey or Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart have had any claim to the title. The 
former was the daughter of a daughter of a daughter 
of Henry VIL, and the latter was the daughter of 
a son of a daughter of another daughter of the 
same monarch. No daughter of an English sove- 
reign (not being queen regnant) can transmit her 
royal title. Should a princess marrying a subject 
have a family, their eldest son would be only 
Lord So-and-so in his turn, and their daughters 
Lady So-and-so, exactly as if their mother had 
been a commoner. How far the son of a king 
transmits his title is a more doubtful point. The 
question has never practically arisen in our own 
royal family since the title of prince ceased to be 
restricted to the Prince of Wales. It may arise in 
the course of the next twenty years, if we are not 
handed over before that time to a president of the 
republic. HERMENTRUDE. 


Poetic PARALLEL Wantep (5" §. iii. 309.)— 
Job v. 7. The interpretation given in the margin 
of the English version, “the sons of the burning 
coal,” is not accepted by Raschi, Gesenius, and other 
commentators, who explain the words v7 ‘2 as 
meaning “ the sons of lightning,” é.e. birds of prey 
flying with the rapidity of lightning, a sense which 
the LXX. has adopted, yurov ; 
bymAd weTovrat.” This idiomatic mode of ex- 
pression is frequent in Hebrew, Arabic, and other 
cognate languages. 

That is described as the son of anything, which 
it either resembles, is dependent on, or connected, 
in almost any way, with another, a figure of speech, 
of which the most striking examples are in Isaiah, 
Job, and Lamentations. In Isaiah xxi. 10, corn is 


‘ 
“ veoocv ot Ta 





the son of the threshing-floor, 72713. In Job xli. 
28, the arrow is the son of the bow, Mvp") ; and, 
in Lament. iii. 13, arrows are sons of the quiver, 
ndvx 22, an assimilation of the quiver to the womb, 
which naturally calls to mind the passage— 

“ gravida sagittis pharetra ”"— 
of Horace, Od. i. 22, 3. Cp. Gen. xv. 2; xxxvii. 
2; xlix. 22; 2 Kings xiv. 14; Prov. xxxi. 5; 
Isaiah xiv. 13; Job xxxviii. 3; xli. 20. 

Similar compounds abound in Arabic. Rain is 
the son of the cloud, Ibnoolsahabi; bread, of 
grain, Ibnoolhabbeti ; wine, of grape, Ibnoolinebi ; 
a sword, of the scabbard, Ibnoghimdi; and a 
traveller, the son of the way, Ibnoolsabieli.— 
Koran, iv. 40. Witiram Pratt. 

Conservative Club. 

“ STANZAS 
(5" §. 


, 


GRAy’s WROTE IN A CouUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD ” lili, 100, 313, 398, 414.)— 
I believe Gray’s Elegy first appeared in the Grand 
Magazine of Magazines in 1750, without the 
sanction of the author, and it was published by 
Dodsley, I presume with the sanction of the 
author, in 1751. The stanza beginning, “ There 
scattered oft,” occurs in the copy cf ’50, but not in 
the edition of 1851. I cannot find the stanza 
referred to in “N. & Q.” in either copy. I possess 
both. F. Locker. 


“THe Toast” (5th S. iii. 68, 247, 275, 319, 
$18.)—In a MS. introduction prefixed to my copy 
of Dr. King’s works, it is said that there was 
a cancelled title-page of the edition of The Toast 
published in 1736, which had for its motto :— 

** Pus atque venenem 
Rabies armavit.” 
And this would explain the apparent difficulty of 
there having been two editions in that year. 
W. E. Bucktey. 


Tue Counts or Lancastro (5 §. ii. 304, 419.) 

Mr. Woopwarp, in his comments upon my 
observations on English titles metamorphosed, has 
fallen into an error, and is, perhaps, not aware 
that the title Lancastre, as well as Lancastro, has 
been bestowed, by some foreign sovereign I pre- 
sume, on a British subject. Bota titles are 
probably now to be found, incidentally, in the 
latest editions of the Peerage ; but my contention 
is, that they are not correct titles, to say the least. 

Mr. Woopwarp defends that of Lancastro ; 
but with all respect to everybody in society, 


| candidly admit that I am quite as sceptical about 


this title as about the other, and do not place the 
least reliance on the reputed descent of the holder 
of it from ancestors in the fourteenth century ; 
and, moreover, I do not think that the Portuguese 
Peerage referred to by Mr. WoopwarD is of any 
authority whatever. It is a well-known fact that 
a large proportion of Portuguese titles are spurious, 
and arose in some cases from the recessities of that 
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State during the Napoleonic period ; and I sin- 
cerely commiserate estimable gentlemen who have 
inherited them, for they are of no real value. . 

We 

“Gop SAVE THE MARK” (5% §. ij. 169, 215, 
335, 437 ; iii. 16, 317, 397.)—A precisely similar 
story to that told by W. T. M., at p. 16, is recorded 
in connexion with no less celebrated a person in 
theatrical annals than Mr. Bunn, whose language 
was, I believe, of the most emphatic kind. 

Can any one supply the name of the individual 
who, after uttering a string of most dreadful oaths, 
would always add, “ As Mr. Bunn would say, as 
Mr. Bunn would say”? 

Was it not Malibran who called the choleric 
author of that inimitable line— 

“ When hollow hearts shall wear a mask,” 


) W. Wuisrton. 





“a hot, cross Bunn” 


Kniautnoop (5 §, iii. 289, 313, 376.)—I 
think it will be found that this claim was made 
and allowed, about forty years back, by the eldest 
son of an Irish baronet named O’Malley ; and, if 
my recollection serve me further, his Christian 
name was Samuel. = -e 
Shinfield Grove. 


9.\—Sharon Turner is no 
mean authority, and this is what he says :—“ The 
names of two of the Anglo-Saxon goddesses have 
been transmitted to us by Bede. He mentions 
Rheda, to whom they sacrificed in March, which, 
from her rites, received the appellation of Rhev- 
monarch ; and Eostre, whose festivities were cele- 


Easter (5% §, iii, 249 


brated in April, which thence obtained the name | 


of Eorcne-monath.* Her name is still retained 
to express the season of our great paschal solemnity > 
and thus the memory of one of the idols of our 
ancestors will be perpetuated as long as our lan- 
guage and country continue.”—Hist. of Anglo- 
Sar., vol. i. p. 218, Append. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“ Lecamsitis” (4° §, ix. 180.)—In 1872, D. R. 


asked for the sense of this word, and wrote it (sic) 
as a word of four syllables. No answer was 
returned. The proper way is to make it two 


words, * 
is may 
begla” 

“‘Gambegla. Forte cingula, lorum, vel stapes, cui 
insistunt gambz equitantium.”’—Maigne d’Arnis, Lez. 
Man. med. et inf. Lat., Par., 1866 (Migne), s.v. 


Le gambilem,” the gambilis. What this 
be seen in glossaries, under “Gam- 


This agrees with the story mentioned by D. R. 
very well. Ep, MarsHALL. 


3yRoN’s Brrtupace (5 §. ii. 268, 396.) —The 
Countess Guiccioli, in her memoir of this poet, and 


* Bede, De Temporum Ratione. 








Mr. W. Howitt, in his Homes, &c., of the Poets, 
assert decidedly that the birth occurred unexpec- 
tedly—at Dover, according to the Countess, or in 
London, as Mr. Howittand Mr. Moore havedeclared. 
Sir Cosmo Gordon and Mr. Sheldrake, the machinist, 
in the Lancet for 1828, have stated that Lord 
Byron was born in Scotland. The Society of Arts 
have placed a memorial tablet on the traditional 
house in Holles Street, London, in memory of 
Lord Byron. A baptismal certificate from the 
churches of Marylebone or St. George, Hanover 
Square, might settle this question. 
Cur. Cooke. 


Sermon Betts (5@ §, iii. 389.)—The Royal 
Injunctions of 1547 say :— 

“In the time of the Litany, of the Mass, of the 
Sermon, and when the priest readeth the Scripture to 
the parishioners, no manner of persons, without a just 
and urgent cause, shall depart out of the church; and 
all ringing and knolling of bells shall be utterly forborne 
at that time, except one Jell in convenient time to be 
rung or knolled before the sermon.” Comp. Canons xv. 
and xviii. of 1604 in my edition, pp. 24-27. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 
Lorp Brovenam (5* §, ii’. 88, 133, 177, 396.) 

I well remember a sturdy Westmoreland elector, 
some threescore years ago, saying :—“ You may call 
him how you like, but J always call him Bruffam.” 
It suggests to me the brief n of name 
now become historical. 

The first baronage, cognominal only, was limited 
to his direct the second, therefore, 
with the “Vaux,” was extended to 


tice a 


' , 
cdescendants ; 


addition ot 


his collateral heirs, notwithstanding the irregu- 
larity of two peerages bearing the one title in 
two distinct (or remote) families—“‘ Brougham 
and Vaux,” “Vaux of Harrowden.” To dis 


ennoble his name would have done his memory 
much wrong ; while the Harrowden lineage meets 
no disparagement in the paranomasia of “ vox” ef 
pratere 1 nehil. E. L. S. 


5% §. iii, 249.) — 
J. MANUEL. 


Heraupry, &c., ScoTLAND 
See foot-note in 3 §. iv. 499. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Some Passages in the Lifi and Death of the Right 
Hon. John Earl of Rochest rT, who died the 26th 
of July, 1680. Written by his own Direction, 
on his Death-bed, by Gilbert Burnet, D.D. 

Tus is one of Mr. Elliot Stock’s fac-simile re- 

prints,—in this case of the edition published by 

Chiswal at the Rose and Crown, St. Paul’s 

Churchyard. The reprint is at the expense of 

Lord Ronald Gower, who is known as an accom- 
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plished vmateur artist, and for tastes that are 
natural to a gentleman of intellect. Lord Renald 
says :—“I do not expect Burnet’s work to be | 


placed in the hands of young ladies.” His motive 
in reprinting the once popular narrative is thus ex- 
l Rochesters in the rei 


>| Hull, 


plains ‘There are gn of 
Victoria whose lives resemble Wilmot’s in a 
course of selfish and wicked indulgence, and who | 
appear as reckless of the manner in which they 
pass their short span of existence as if there was 
no such cert iby us death, and after death a judg- 
ment in store for them. It is in the hope that 
some of these persons, if they meet with and read 
this book, may have their eyes opened to the rec} 
less folly of leading what is called ‘a fast life 
that I have had these pages reprinted.” 

History of the Roman Empire, from the Death of 


Theodosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles 
the Great, A.p. 395-800. By Arthur M. Curteis, 
M.A. With Maps. Rivingtons. 
In this excellent and useful volume is condensed 
the history of four centuries. To most readers it 
is a history that is little known ; and we may say 
to all readers that there is no history better worth 
know ing or more necessary to be studied. Lackin 


, the subsequent history of a great portion of th 
world is, for the most part, unintelligible. Pos 
it, the student will find himself under a 
new light, one making a world of things clear that 


sessing 


before was dark. In the general summary Mr. 
Curteis points out that the compact empire of the 
fourth century seemed unassailable, yet in the 


ninth hardly any relics of the old Imperial state 
survived. But, he Imperial ideas 
vived ; and the Roman Empire was only in abey- 


as 


says, 


Ssur- | 


The Gentle Shepherd. ~Allan R umsay’s ps istoral 
| comedy has just been reprinted and published by 


Ross & Co. Ek linburgh. Turning over the leaves 


is as fragrant a task as turning over a freshly- 
raised haycock. Prefixed is a capital life of the 
poet, whose fantastic humour and simplicity are 


well illustrated in what he said to Lord Elibank, 
when the latter went to see Altar n’s strangely built 


house on the Castle Bank. “The city wags,” said 
Allan, “ compare it to a goose pie !”—“ Indeed, 
Allan,” said Elibank; “now I see you in it, I 


think the term not inappropriately applied.” 

Suackteton Famity.—F. W. B., 24, Jarratt Street, 
writes “T have a book containi ng several entries 
of births and deaths of Shackletons (who, by the way, 
were Quakers), 1690 to 1730. Any one wis shin; ¢ for copies 
of these can have them.” 


Potices to Correspondents. 


trust, our sug- 
sakes as well as our own— 


Our CORRESPONDENTS will, ae 
gest to the m, both for their 
T they should write clearly and distinctly— and on 
me side of the paper euly—more especially proper names 
and words and phrase sof which an explanation may be 
, /, Wecannot undertake to puzzle out what a Cor- 
t does not think worth the trouble of writing 


excuse 


af 


G — The question is whether the bells at East 
Bergholt are now in the peculiar position in which you 
aw t! “some years past”; they may have been so 
placed merely temporarily 

J. F. asks, does any collection of Moore’s poems con- 
te ain the political squibs which he printed in the Morning 
about the years 1831 and 1832? 

J P, Stanrorp.—See Wordsworth’s Social Li, 


1eTL 


mmecle 


fe at the 


| English Universities in the Eighteenth Century (Deighton, 
Bell & Co.). 
W. Wurston.—We understood that entire suppression 


and acted accordingly. See ante, p. 380. 


xns.—The story referred to has been told, 


was asked for, 


JEV in a 


| varied form, of many other celebrities. 


| 
ot 


| 


ance, till it was revived by Charlemagne, to con- 
tinue as the Holy Roman Empire, languishingly, 
it is true, into the present century. The continuity 

of history is there, and Mr, Curteis demonstrates 
it admirably. 

The Ancient World. By J. A. G. Barton. 

Blackwood & Sons. 

Mr. Barron illustrates ancient history in a spirit 

of the freest inquiry. The historical portions of 
the Bible he holds to be at least incomplete, and 
their writers not necessarily infallible. He shows, 

in a very interesting manner, where the — 

sources of the early history of nations are to be 
found, and he explores them fearlessly. For men | 
of the world, whose memories need refreshiny or 
whose minds want enlightenment, this book will 


be found useful, though some of it will bear ques- 
tioning. We may add, that we suppose it is not 
meant for the young, especially not for young 
ladies. Ifa future edition be required, we should 
counsel the omission therefrom of the few last 
pages, in which some of the disgusting customs of 
ancient nations are (we think unnecessarily) dwelt 


upon. 





A. V. 
W. 


W. B.—Engagements render it impossible. 
GRIMALDI.—Two years ago. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 

Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "— at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.( 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 





AN Important SANITARY IMPROVEMEST. = late years the 
invention of Reflectors has taken a strong hold on the English 
public, who seem to, at last, realize the vital importance of 
living in a pure atmosphere Thousands of Daylight Reflectors 
have been and are continually manufactured by Mr. Chap- 
puis, the Patentee, of 69, Fleet Street, London. By consulting 
him you will learn the means of dispensing with gas in day- 
time, and of saving your money and your health.—[{ADVER- 
TISEMENT. ] 











